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ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICE  HOURS 

The  Institute  normally  maintains  administrative  office  hours  Mon- 
day through  Friday  from  8:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.  for  the  Day  Program 
and  6:00  P.M.  to  10:00  P.M.  Monday  through  Thursday  for  the  Night 
Program. 

The  Student  Personnel  Office  is  open  from  8:00  A.M.  to  10:00  P.M. 
Monday  through  Thursday,  and  from  8:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.  on 
Friday. 

The  Institute's  telephone  number  is  596-8293. 


1970-71  FACULTY  AND  STUDENT 
SCHOOL  CALENDAR 


Fall  Quarter  1970 

August  31, 

September  1 
September  2 

September  3 


(Monday -Tuesday ) 
(Wednesday ) 
(Thursday ) 


September  4  (Friday) 


September  7 
September  8 
September  14 


(Monday ) 
(Tuesday ) 
(Monday ) 


September  25  (Friday) 


November  19,  20,  (Thursday,  Friday, 

&  23  Monday ) 

November  24  (Tuesday ) 

November  25  (Wednesday ) 

November  26,  27  (Thursday,  Friday ) 

Winter  Quarter  1970 

November  30  (Monday ) 


December  1 
December  7 


(Tuesday ) 
(Monday ) 


December  18  (Friday) 


December  23 
January  4 
February  24,  25, 

&  26 
March  1 

March  2 


(Wednesday ) 
(Monday ) 
(Wednesday, 

Thursday,  Friday) 
(Monday ) 

(Tuesday ) 


Faculty  Preparation  and 
Orientation 

(9:00  A.M. )  Freshman  Reg- 
istration 

(9:00  A.M. )  Upperclassmen 
Registration.  Last  Day 
Registration  for  Class 
without  Penalty  Fee,  for 
ALL  STUDENTS 

Faculty  Preparation 
Student  Orientation 

Labor  Day 

(8:00  A.M.)  Classes  Begin 

Last  Day  Course  May  Be 
Added 

Last  Day  Course  May  Be 
Dropped  Without  WF 
Grade 

(8:00  A.M.)  Fall  Quarter 
Final  Exams 

Grades  Due  in  Registrar's 
Office  by  noon. 

Faculty  Workday 

Thanksgiving  Holidays 


(9:00  A.M.)  Registration. 
Last  Day  of  Registration 
for  Class,  without  Penal- 
ty Fee,  for  ALL  STU- 
DENTS 

(8:00  A.M.)  Classes  Begin 

Last  Day  Course  May  Be 
Added 

Last  Day  Course  May  Be 
Dropped  Without  WF 
Grade 

Begins  Christmas  Holidays 

Classes  Resume 

(8:00  A.M. )  Winter  Quarter 
Final  Exams 

Grades  Due  in  Registrar's 
Office  at  8:00  A.M. 

Faculty  Workday 


Spring  Quarter  1971 

March  3  (Wednesday) 


March  4 
March  9 

March  26 


(Thursday ) 
(Tuesday ) 

(Friday ) 


April  9-12  (Friday-Monday ) 

April  13  (Tuesday) 

May  19,  20,  &  21     (Wednesday, 

Thursday,  Friday) 
May  24  (Monday) 

May  25  (Tuesday) 

Summer  Quarter  1971 

May  26  (Wednesday) 


May  27 
June  2 

June  18 


July  5 
August  11,  12 

August  13 

August  16 


(Thursday ) 
(Wednesday ) 

(Friday ) 


(Monday ) 
(Wednesday, 
Thursday ) 
(Friday ) 

(Monday ) 


(9:00  A.M.)  Registration. 
Last  Day  of  Registration 
for  Class,  without  Penal- 
ty Fee,  for  ALL  STU- 
DENTS 

(8:00  A.M.)  Classes  Begin 

Last  Day  Course  May  Be 
Added 

Last  Day  Course  May  Be 
Dropped  Without  WF 
Grade 

Begin  Easter  Holidays 

Classes  Resume 

(8:00  A.M. )  Spring  Quarter 
Final  Exams 

Grades  Due  in  Registrar's 
Office  by  8:00  a.m. 

(8:00  P.M.)  Graduation 


(9:00  A.M.)  Registration 
Last  Day  pf  Registration 
for  Class,  without  Penal- 
ty Fee,  for  ALL  STU- 
DENTS 

(8:00  A.M.)  Classes  Begin 

Last  Day  Course  May  Be 
Added 

Last  Day  Course  May  Be 
Dropped  Without  WF 
Grade 

Holiday 

(8:00  A.M. )  Summer  Quar- 
ter Final  Exams 

Grades  Due  in  Registrar's 
Office 

(11:00  A.M.)  Graduation 


1970 


JANUARY 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

1  2  3 

4  5  6  7  8  9  10 

11  12  13  14  15  16  17 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

25  26  27  28  29  30  31 

APRIL 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

12  3  4 

5  6  7  8  9  10  11 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

26  27  28  29  30 

JULY 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

12  3  4 

5  6  7  8  9  10  11 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

26  27  28  29  30  31 

OCTOBER 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

1  2  3 
4  5  6  7  8  910 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  31 

FEBRUARY 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

12  3  4  5  6  7 
8  9  10  11  12  13  14 
15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

MAY 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

1  2 
3  4  5  6  7  8  9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 
31 

AUGUST 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

1 

2  3  4  5  6  7  8 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

30  31 

NOVEMBER 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

12  3  4  5  6  7 

8  9  10  11  12  13  14 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

29  30 

MARCH 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

12  3  4  5  6  7 

8  9  10  11  12  13  14 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

29  30  31 

JUNE 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

12  3  4  5  6 

7  8  9  10  11  12  13 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

28  29  30 

SEPTEMBER 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

12  3  4  5 
6  7  8  9  10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30 

DECEMBER 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

12  3  4  5 

6  7  8  9  10  11  12 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

27  28  29  30  31 

19 

71 

JANUARY 

APRIL 

JULY 

OCTOBER 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

1  2 
3  4  5  6  7  8  9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 
31 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

1  2  3 
4  5  6  7  8  9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

1  2  3 

4  5  6  7  8  9  10 

11  12  13  14  15  16  17 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

25  26  27  28  29  30  31 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

1  2 
3  4  5  6  7  8  9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 
31 

FEBRUARY 

MAY 

AUGUST 

NOVEMBER 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

12  3  4  5  6 

7  8  9  10  11  12  13 

14  15  16  17  1849  20 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

28 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

1 

2  3  4  5  6  7  8 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

30  31 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

12  3  4  5  6  7 

8  9  10  11  12  13  14 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

29  30  31 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

12  3  4  5  6 

7  8  9  10  11  12  13 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

28  29  30 

MARCH 

JUNE 

SEPTEMBER 

DECEMBER 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

12  3  4  5  6 

7  8  9  10  11  12  13 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

28  29  30  31 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

12  3  4  5 
6  7  8  9  10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

12  3  4 

5  6  7  8  9  10  11 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

26  27  28  29  30 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

12  3  4 

5  6  7  8  9  10  11 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

26  27  28  29  30  31 

15 
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JANUARY 

APRIL 

JULY 

OCTOBER 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

1 

1 

1 

12  3  4  5  6  7 

2  3  4  5  6  7  8 

2  3  4  5  6  7  8 

2  3  4  5  6  7  8 

8  9  10  11  12  13  14 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

23  24  25  26  27  28  29 

29  30  31 

30  31 

30 

3031 

NOVEMBER 

FEBRUARY 

MAY 

AUGUST 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

12  3  4 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5  6 

12  3  4  5 

5  6  7  8  9  10  11 

6  7  8  9  10  11  12 

7  8  9  10  11  12  13 

6  7  8  9  10  11  12 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

13  14  15  16  17  18  19 

19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

26  27  28  29  30 

27  28  29 

28  29  30  31 

27  28  29  30  31 

DECEMBER 

MARCH 

JUNE 

SEPTEMBER 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

S  M  T  W  T  F  S 

1  2 

12  3  4 

1  2  3 

1  2 

3  4  5  6  7  8  9 

5  6  7  8  9  10  11 

4  5  6  7  8  9  10 

3  4  5  6  7  8  9 

10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

11  12  13  14  15  16  17 

10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23 

19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

18  19  20  21  22  23  24 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23 

24  25  26  27  28  29  30 

26  27  28  29  30  31 

25  26  27  28  29  30 

24  25  26  27  28  29  30 

31 

ADMINISTRATION 


Harold  K.  Collins President 

B.S.,    Morehead   State   University;    M.Ed.,   North   Carolina   State   University 
at  Raleigh. 

Thomas  E.  Glass,  Jr Business  Manager 

B.A.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Randall  S.  Cain Administrative  Assistant 

B.S.B.A.,  East  Carolina  University. 

Jerome  R.  Worsley Director,  Vocational-Technical  Education 

B.A.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University. 

Lowell  A.  Speight Director,  Continuing  Education 

B.S.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University. 

Fenner  Boyd,  Jr Asso.  Director,  Continuing  Educ, 

Adult  Basic  Educ. 

B.S.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University. 
Ronald  H.  Hilbert Asso.  Director,  Continuing  Educ. 

B.A.,  University  of  Virginia. 

Kyle  S.  Jones Director,  Student  Services 

B.A.,  Lenoir-Rhyne  College;  M.A.,  Appalachian  State  University. 

Clyde  P.  Richman Registrar 

B.Ed.,  Eastern  Illinois  University;  M.Ed.,  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Ann  W.  Tones Counselor 

B.A.,  West  Virginia  State  College;  M.A.,  North  Carolina  Central  University. 

Jerry  S.  McDaniel Director,  Guidance  6-  Student  Activ., 

Counselor 
B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.Ed.,  North  Carolina 
State  University  at  Raleigh;   B.D.,   Southeastern  Theological  Seminary. 

John  M.  Johnson Director,  Instructional  Materials  Center 

A.B.,  M.S.L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Barbara  S.  Ferrell Assistant  Librarian 

A.B.,  M.L.S.,  North  Carolina  Central  University. 

L.  A.  Veasey Accountant 

Crofts  Business  College. 

Robert  D.  Holloman School  Attorney 

A.B.,  L.L.B.,  Wake  Forest  University. 


FACULTY 

Nancy  D.  Avery Instructor  of  Developmental  Studies 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Ernest  L.  Badgett Instructor  of  Developmental  Studies 

B.A.,  St.  Andrews  College;  M.A.,  Appalachian  State  University. 

Angelyn  Battle Instructor  of  Practical  Nurse  Education 

B.S.,  A  &  T.  State  University. 

George  E.  Bock  .  .  .  .Instructor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 

A.B.,  M.E.,  Columbia  University,  Professor  Emeritus,  Purdue  University. 

Alexander  J.  Bott Instructor  of  Business  Administration 

B.A.,  St.  Peters  College;  M.A.,  J.D.,  Fordham  University. 

Billy  R.  Cates Instructor  of  Business  Administration 

A.B.,  Duke  University. 

John  Christopher Instructor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Dr.  Joseph  K.  Cline Chairman  of  General  Studies, 

Instructor  of  Physics 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Harold  K.  Collins President 

B.S.,  Morehead  State  University;  M.Ed.,  North  Carolina  State  University  at 
Raleigh. 

Ruth  Cordle Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  M.S.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Ruby  A.  Dasher Coordinator  of  Fundamentals 

Learning  Laboratory 

Undergraduate  Study  at  Fisk  University. 

John  C.  Dawes  .  .  .Coordinator  of  Fundamentals  Learning  Laboratory 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Anton  L.  deBruyne Chairman  of  Engineering  Technologies 

Instructor  of  Electronics  Engineering  Technology 
B.S.E.E.,  Duke  University. 

Donald  Farthing Instructor  of  Developmental  Studies 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Hubert  L.  Garrard Instructor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Technology 
A.B.,  Duke  University. 

John  E.  Gilmore,  Jr Instructor  of  Automotive  Technology 

Undergraduate  Study  at  N.  C.  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

Louise  J.  Gooche Instructor  of  Practical  Nurse  Education 

B.S.,  A.  &  T.  State  University. 


John  Drewry  Goodwyn,  Jr Instructor  of  Dental  Laboratory 

Technology 

A.A.S.,  Durham  Technical  Institute. 

Euell  Gene  Goss Instructor  of  Business  Administration 

B.S.,  Atlantic  Christian  College;  M.Ed.,  North  Carolina  State  University  at 
Raleigh. 

Dr.  Gus  W.  Gray Chairman  of  Dental  Laboratory  Technology 

Instructor  of  Dental  Laboratory  Technology 

B.S.,  D.D.S.,  University  of  Missouri. 

Paul  M.  Gray Instructor  of  Electronics  Engineering  Technology 

B.S.E.E.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Licensed  Engineer. 

Robert  H.  Gunter Instructor  of  Dental  Laboratory  Technology 

B.S.,  Old  Dominion  University. 

Esther  W.  Hodges Instructor  of  Secretarial  Science 

B.S.,  George  Peabody  College. 

Bobby  R.  Holman Instructor  of  Accounting 

B.S.,  Jacksonville  State  University. 

Albert  D.  Jernigan Chairman  of  Business  Technology 

Instructor  of  Business  Administration 
B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  M.Ed.,  North  Carolina 
State  University  at  Raleigh. 

Georgia  A.  Jones Chairman  of  Practical  Nurse  Education 

Instructor  of  Practical  Nurse  Education 
B.S.,  Meharry  Medical  College;  M.Ed.,  North  Carolina  State  University  at 
Raleigh. 

Gwendolyn  C.  Jones Instructor  of  Practical  Nurse  Education 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  Central  University. 

Dr.  C.  Horger  Knight Instructor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  University  of  South  Carolina;  D.D.S.,  Medical  College  of  Virginia. 

Hyland  R.  McDaniel Instructor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Technology 
Master  Tool  and  Die  Maker,  Apprentice,  Edward  G.  Budd  Manufacturing 
Company  and  Laurel  Machine  Works. 

Evelyn  S.  Nicholson Instructor  of  Practical  Nurse  Education 

R.N.,  Rowan  Memorial  Hospital. 

Barbara  B.  Page Coordinator  of  Fundamentals  Learning 

Laboratory 
Undergraduate  Study  at  Radford  College. 

John  E.  Page Coordinator  of  Fundamentals  Learning  Laboratory 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

James  T.  Patrick Chairman  of  Architectural  ir  Mechanical 

Drafting,  Instructor  of  Drafting 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 


Stacy  L.  Peck Instructor  of  English 

A.B.,  Bates  College;  M.B.A.,  Harvard. 

William  C.  Riddle,  Jr Chairman  of  Automotive  Mechanics 

Instructor  of  Automotive  Technology 
Undergraduate  Study  at  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

William  L.  Rodgers Instructor  of  Dental  Laboratory  Technology 

U.S.  Navy  Instructors  Training  School. 

Sharon  J.  Sawyer Instructor  of  Practical  Nurse  Education 

R.N.,  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

Patricia  A.  Smith Instructor  of  Practical  Nurse  Education 

R.N.,  Wilson  School  of  Nursing;  B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill. 

Robert  M.  Thompson Instructor  of  English  and  Social  Studies 

A.B.,  Davidson  College. 

Joseph  D.  Wade Chairman  of  Police  Science  Technology 

Instructor  of  Police  Science  Technology 
B.A.,  B.S.;  High  Point  College;  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  National 
Police  Academy;  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics;  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute. 

George  K.  Williams Instructor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.E.E.,  United  States  Naval  Academy;  Certified  Naval  Ordnance  Engineer; 
M.A.T.,  Duke  University. 
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GENERAL 
INFORMATION 


HISTORY  AND  ORGANIZATION 

The  origin  of  Durham  Technical  Institute  is  both  interesting  and 
involved.  In  the  original  sense  the  history  of  the  Institute  may  be  traced 
back  to  June  1948,  when  a  program  of  Practical  Nursing  was  established 
under  the  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  Department  of  the  Durham 
City  Schools.  Numerous  terminal  adult  education  programs  were 
developed  in  the  years  that  followed.  Such  programs  included  Mechani- 
cal Drafting,  Architectural  Drafting,  and  Electronics  Technology. 
Courses,  which  in  most  cases  were  operated  at  night,  were  conducted 
in  the  classrooms  and  laboratories  at  Durham  High  School  and  at 
Hillside  High  School.  Admission  requests  to  these  programs  and 
tuition  rates  were  essentially  the  same  then  as  they  are  today. 

By  1957,  when  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  authorized  a 
small  appropriation  to  establish  a  limited  number  of  area  schools  to  be 
known  as  Industrial  Education  Centers,  Durham  already  had  a 
vigorous  program  in  adult  education  underway.  Along  with  various 
adult  education  programs,  many  short  courses  were  offered  in  ele- 
mentary education  for  adults.  Courses  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  workers 
in  a  variety  of  trades  were  also  offered. 

As  a  result  of  the  Assembly's  appropriation,  a  challenge  went  out  to 
the  various  county  school  administrative  units  in  the  state  to  provide  a 
separate  educational  facility  that  would  provide  for  the  educational 
needs  of  a  whole  area's  population.  A  new  comprehensive  curriculum 
was  to  be  devised  for  citizens  in  need  of  education  and  technical 
skills  required  to  advance  satisfactorily  in  the  world  of  work. 

Durham  was  among  the  first  counties  in  the  state  to  meet  this 
challenge  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  state  officials.  In  June  1958,  the 
residents  of  the  county  made  $500,000.00  available  to  purchase  the 
site  and  to  erect  the  initial  building  of  the  Institute.  Durham  Industrial 
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Education  Center  officially  opened  its  doors  on  September  5,  1961, 
with  thirty -four  full  time  students  enrolled  in  the  programs  of  Auto- 
motive, Mechanical,  or  Electronics  Technology.  The  institution  con- 
tinued to  operate  as  an  industrial  education  center  until  February  4, 
1965,  when  the  State  Board  of  Education  officially  designated  that 
hence  forth  it  be  properly  identified  as  a  technical  institute.  On  March 
30,  1965,  the  Board  of  Trustees  authorized  that  the  name  of  the  institu- 
tion be  changed  to  Durham  Technical  Institute. 

Durham  Technical  Institute,  in  keeping  with  the  four-county  area 
it  serves,  is  ever  expanding.  The  Institute  operates  both  day  and  night 
classes;  these  being  offered  both  on  and  off  campus.  The  curriculum 
now  contains  fourteen  major  programs  with  nine  of  these  leading  to 
an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  Degree.  The  day  enrollment  has 
grown  from  thirty-four  full  time  students  to  over  six  hundred  students 
representing  fourteen  states  and  two  foreign  countries.  On  October  7, 
1968,  construction  began  on  a  fully  equipped  25,500  square  foot  Health, 
Science,  and  Classroom  building  which  represents  a  half-million  dollar 
investment.  The  addition  of  this  new  facility  will  more  than  double 
the  classroom  space  now  available  and  affords  the  opportunity  to 
double  the  enrollment  of  the  Institute. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Realizing  that  the  future  of  American  democracy  depends  upon  an 
educated  and  responsible  citizenry,  Durham  Technical  Institute  con- 
ceives as  its  purpose  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  toward 
the  attainment  of  his  maximum 
potential  in  life.  The  Institute 
was  established  to  make  more 
readily  available  a  higher  edu- 
cational opportunity  distinct 
from  traditional  academic  edu- 
cation as  well  as  to  inspire  an 
active  desire  for  continuing  per- 
sonal development.   Financially 

and  geographically,  the  Institute  is  available  to  all  youth  and  adults 
who  would  not  otherwise  have  this  educational  opportunity. 

The  Institute  is  an  instrument  of  service  for  the  community  as  a 
whole.  It  takes  advantage  of  its  relationship  to  the  community  in  order 
that  students  and  faculty  may  use  the  community  as  their  workshop 
for  learning.  Students  at  the  Institute  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
learn  the  art  of  living  in  group  relationships  as  well  as  the  art  of  earning 
a  living. 
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The  Institute  strives  to  be  highly  flexible  in  its  offerings  so  as  to 
provide  as  many  educational  opportunities  as  possible  for  specialized 
training  by  means  of  the  "open  door  placement"  policy.  More  specific- 
ally, the  Institute  attempts  to  accept  the  individual  where  he  is  and 
strives  to  provide  him  an  opportunity  to  pursue  an  educational  pro- 
gram toward  the  attainment  of  his  career  goal. 

PURPOSE 

Within  the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  North  Carolina  General 
Statute  115a  creating  and  supporting  the  Institute  and  the  guidelines 
established  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Community  Col- 
leges, it  is  the  purpose  of  this  institution  through  its  facilities  and 
services,  to  offer  educational  opportunities  meaningful  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual  and  related  to  his  future  in  the  world  of  work.  The 
Institute,  being  comprehensive  in  its  purpose,  endeavors  to  meet  those 
objectives  by  providing: 

1.  Post  Secondary  education  at  the  technical  and  vocational- 
technical  levels  for  the  development  of  skills  and  knowledge  of 
its  students  for  initial  employment  as  qualified  technicians  and 
skilled  craftsmen. 

2.  A  wide  array  of  technical  and  vocational  programs  which  are 
designed  to  improve  and  upgrade  employed  workers  in  their 
present  job  situations.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  training 
and  educational  needs  of  new  and  existing  industry. 

3.  Numerous  programs  and  courses  which  afford  adults  an  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  their  education  through  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels  as  well  as  courses  for  avocational  interest  and 
personal  growth. 

ACCREDITATION 

Durham  Technical  Institute  is  accredited  by  the  North  Carolina 
State  Department  of  Community  Colleges  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education  as  specified  in  Chapter  115A  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina.  In  addition,  the  curriculum  in  Dental  Laboratory 
Technology  is  accredited  by  the  Council  on  Dental  Education  of  the 
American  Dental  Association. 

V.  A.  APPROVAL 

The  Institute  is  approved  for  the  training  of  Veterans,  war  orphans 
and  children  of  totally  disabled  veterans.  Veterans  education  is  ap- 
proved under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  89-358  (Veterans  Readjust- 
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ment  Benefits  Act  of  1966),  Public  Laws  894  and  87-815  (Veterans 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program).  War  orphans  may  obtain  benefits 
under  Public  Law  634  (War  Orphans  Educational  Assistance  Act  of 
1956  and  children  of  totally  disabled  veterans  under  Public  Law 
88-361.  Veterans  seeking  such  benefits  should  contact  their  local 
Veterans  Service  Office. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  DIVISION  OF 
REHABILITATION  APPROVAL 

The  Institute  is  approved  for  the  training  and  education  of  personnel 
who  qualify  .under  the  provisions  of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Disabled 
persons  desiring  such  benefits  should  contact  their  local  office  of  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

NOTICE  OF  INSTITUTE  REGULATIONS 

The  Institute  has  a  genuine  interest  and  concern  for  the  integrity  of 
all  students;  therefore,  the  regulations  found  below  and  contained  in 
other  official  statements  are  binding  on  all  students.  The  Institute 
reserves  the  right  to  change  any  of  these  regulations  at  any  time 
without  prior  notice. 

Information 

A  Weekly  Bulletin  is  pub- 
lished weekly  to  publicize  im- 
portant announcements  for  stu- 
dents. Each  student  is  respon- 
sible for  information  published 
in  the  bulletin,  bulletin  board 
notices,  and  announcements 
made  through  the  public  address 
system. 

Food  and  Drink 

The  Institute  maintains  lounge  areas  and  a  snack  bar  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  student  and  for  the  consumption  of  food  and  drink. 
The  consumption  of  food  and  drink  is  prohibited  in  all  other  areas. 

Parking 

The  Institute  includes  a  paved  and  well-lighted  parking  area.  Stu- 
dents may  use  any  of  these  areas  with  the  exception  of  those  marked 
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"RESERVED"  or  "VISITORS".  At  all  times  speed  within  the  parking 
area  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  (15)  miles  per  hour.  Students  are  required 
to  register  their  vehicles  with  the  Business  Office  and  obtain  a  parking 
permit  to  be  displayed  on  the  vehicle.  Parking  regulations  are  en- 
forced and  fines  are  levied  for  violations. 

Smoking 

Smoking  is  permitted  in  all  areas  with  the  exception  of  all  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  shops,  and  the  library.  All  lounge  areas  are 
equipped  with  receptacles  for  smoking. 

Student  Conduct 

It  is  expected  that  at  all  times  the  student  will  conduct  himself  as 
any  responsible  adult  in  a  public  place.  Therefore,  destruction  of 
school  property,  such  acts  as  stealing,  gambling,  use  of  profane  lan- 
guage, engaging  in  personal  combat,  the  possession  of  dangerous 
weapons,  and  the  possession  or  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  or  narcotics 
in  or  on  school  property  cannot  be  tolerated.  Any  violation  of  the 
regulation  concerning  alcohol  and/or  narcotics  will  result  in  expulsion 
from  the  Institute  for  the  first  offense. 

Student  Dress 

Students  are  expected  to  dress  neatly  and  appropriately  for  all 
classes  and  other  school  functions.  Students  are  urged  to  study  the 
dress  of  professional  workers  in  their  area  of  study  and  dress  in  like 
manner  while  attending  school.  As  the  student  will  soon  enter  pro- 
fessional status,  he  should  become  accustomed  to  like  dress  while 
enrolled  for  a  training  period. 

1.  Extreme  dress  of  any  type  is  not  permitted. 

2.  Ladies  slacks,  bermuda  shorts,  short  shorts,  and  extreme  dress 
styles  are  not  considered  appropriate  for  school  functions. 

3.  Bare  feet  and  undershirts  cannot  be  permitted. 

Due  to  the  complex  nature  and  variety  of  programs  offered  at 
Durham  Technical  Institute,  special  dress  will  be  required  in  some 
shops  and  laboratories.  It  is  mandatory  that  certain  rules  governing 
dress  and  grooming  be  observed.  These  requirements  will  be  enforced. 

ATTENDANCE 

The  curricula  of  the  Institute  consists  of  highly  condensed  courses 
designed  to  impart  the  maximum  of  "know  how"  and  "know  why"  to 
the  student  in  his  preparation  for  the  world  of  work.  Each  session  of 
each  class  or  laboratory  is  designed  to  build  upon  the  information 
learned  in  the  previous  sessions.  Prompt  attendance  to  all  scheduled 
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classes,  laboratory  periods  and  examinations,  therefore,  is  expected 
of  all  students  or  continuity  will  be  lost. 

Absences  and  tardies  are  classified  in  one  of  the  two  categories, 
excused  or  unexcused.  Excused  absences  are  usually  honored  for  one 
of  the  following  reasons. 

1.  Death  or  severe  illness  in  the  immediate  family. 

2.  Personal  illness  or  accidents. 

3.  Excuses  for  other  reasons. 

The  instructor  of  any  particular  class  or  laboratory  has  the  authority 
to  judge  whether  absences  or  tardies  incurred  by  the  student  are 
excusable  or  have  interfered  with  satisfactory  learning  of  the  course. 
The  instructor  may  require  extra  work  and  evidence  that  the  student 
has  caught  up  with  the  required  work  in  special  cases  or  may  at  his 
discretion  drop  a  student  from  a  course,  if  he  feels  that  the  time  lost 
cannot  be  made  up. 

DISMISSAL  AND  DISCIPLINARY  PROCEDURE 

A  student  may  be  dismissed  from  the  Institute  for  violation  of  the 
established  standards  of  conduct.  Any  violation  should  be  reported 
to  the  Director  of  Student  Services  and  arrangements  will  be  made 
for  the  student  to  have  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing  before  the  Ad- 
ministrative Action  Council.  The  student  will  have  the  right  to  appeal 
a  decision  of  the  Administrative  Action  Council  to  the  President  and 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Institute.  The  decision  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees will  be  final. 
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ACADEMIC 
INFORMATION 


ADMISSIONS 

General  Admissions  Information 

Durham  Technical  Institute  operates  under  the  "open  door"  ad- 
missions policy  as  established  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Community  Colleges.  Admission  to  the  Institute  is  open  to  virtually 
all  persons  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older.  Programs  of  study  are  offered 
in  Basic  Adult  Education  (Grades  1-8),  high  school  courses  leading  to 
a  high  school  diploma,  non-credit  preparatory  courses,  General  Adult 
Education  courses,  and  curriculum  programs  in  Occupational  Educa- 
tion. 

Vocational-Technical  Education  programs  are  offered  in  the  areas 
of  Engineering  Technology,  Business  Education,  Law  Enforcement, 
Health  Occupations,  and  Vocational  Trades.  Vocational-Technical 
curriculum  programs  are  available  to  high  school  graduates  or  to  those 
who  possess  a  high  school  equivalency  certificate  issued  by  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction  or  other  State  Departments 
of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Admissions  process  includes  the  initial  application,  transcripts 
of  all  secondary  and  post  secondary  work,  aptitude  placement  tests,  a 
personal  interview,  and  in  certain  instances  a  health  examination.  All 
applicants  should  be  in  reasonably  good  health  with  no  physical  or 
mental  defects  which  would  preclude  successful  completion  of  a  pro- 
posed program  of  study. 

Applicants  are  encouraged  to  complete  the  admissions  process  as 
soon  as  possible.  High  school  students  may  apply  during  their  senior 
year.  Other  persons  may  apply  at  any  time;  however,  admission  will 
depend  upon  the  individual  situation.  All  data  should  be  on  file  at 
least  one  month  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  in  which  the 
student  plans  to  enroll. 
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Placement  in  various  programs  of  instruction  is  selective,  and  parti- 
cular emphasis  is  placed  on  vocational  and  occupational  guidance. 
Through  individual  counseling,  prior  to  admission,  the  individual  is 
given  assistance  in  establishing  realistic  goals.  Aptitude  placement  tests 
and  personal  interviews,  which  are  a  part  of  the  admissions  process, 
are  used  to  determine  the  applicant's  potential  for  success  in  a  given 
program  of  instruction. 

When  an  evaluation  of  an  applicant's  aptitudes,  previous  educa- 
tional records,  previous  experiences,  and  interests  reveals  a  lack  of 
readiness  to  enroll  in  a  specific  curriculum,  he  may  be  advised  to 
enroll  in  the  Developmental  Studies  Program,  the  Fundamentals 
Learning  Laboratory,  or  the  Adult  Continuing  Education  Division 
for  high  school  credit  courses,  or  he  may  be  advised  to  reevaluate 
his  occupational  and  educational  goals.  When  an  applicant  has 
sufficiently  prepared  himself  through  preparatory  studies,  he  may 
be  admitted  into  a  specific  curriculum. 

.The  Institute  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  admission  to  an  applicant 
if  it  appears  that  such  action  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Institute 
and/or  the  applicant. 

Application  forms  and  detailed  information  on  instructional  pro- 
grams may  be  obtained  by  writing: 

Student  Services  Office 

Durham  Technical  Institute 

P.  O.  Box  11307 

Durham,  North  Carolina  27703 

Attention:  Admissions  Counselor 


SPECIFIC  ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

1.  Application 

The  applicant  should  submit  a  properly  completed  application 
form  to  the  Student  Services  Office  for  the  quarter  in  which  he 
desires  to  enroll.  All  admission  requirements  should  be  completed 
one  month  prior  to  anticipated  enrollment.  Early  application  is 
recommended  to  allow  adequate  time  for  processing  and  to 
increase  the  opportunity  for  entry  into  programs  of  limited  en- 
rollment capacity. 

2.  Transcripts 

Official  transcripts  are  required  from  the  high  school  and  all 
post-secondary  institutions  attended.  Applicants  who  have  earned 
equivalency  certificates  should  write:  Chief  Examiner  GED 
Program,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
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lina,  and  request  that  a  letter  certifying  high  school  equivalency 
be  forwarded  to  the  Student  Services  Office.  Individuals  who 
have  neither  a  high  school  diploma  or  an  equivalency  certificate 
should  contact  the  local  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  permis- 
sion to  take  the  General  Educational  Development  Test 
(GED).  Applicants  may  prepare  for  the  examination  by  using 
materials  available  in  the  Fundamentals  Learning  Laboratory 
of  the  Institute.  (Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  Funda- 
mentals Learning  Laboratory). 

3.  Aptitude  Testing 

Each  applicant  is  required  to  take  a  series  of  aptitude  examina- 
tions appropriate  to  the  curriculum  area  in  which  he  plans  to 
enroll.  The  test  results  are  used  in  helping  the  prospective 
student  to  assess  his  various  aptitudes  and  abilities  in  the  light 
of  his  interests  and  desires.  This  information  provides  an  addi- 
tional basis  for  placement  of  the  individual  in  a  suitable  curricu- 
lum or  developmental  studies  program.  In  exceptional  cases, 
where  an  applicant  resides  out  of  North  Carolina  the  individual 
may  be  permitted  to  take  the  aptitude  tests  (at  his  expense) 
at  a  nearby  testing  agency.  (Applicants  must  make  their  own 
arrangements  for  such  testing).  Applicants  who  are  unable  to 
keep  an  appointment  should  immediately  notify  the  Student 
Personnel  Office  to  arrange  another  appointment. 

4.  Individual  Interview 

After  initial  admissions  requirements  and  aptitude  testing  are 
completed,  a  pre-admission  interview  is  scheduled.  The  interview 
will  involve  a  discussion  and  analysis  of  the  applicant's  proposed 
choice  of  curriculum  in  relation  to  his  educational  preparation, 
health  factors,  work  experience,  interests,  motivation,  and  career 
objectives.  Applicants  who  are  unable  to  keep  a  conference 
appointment  should  immediately  notify  the  Student  Services 
Office  to  arrange  another  appointment. 

5.  Acceptance 

Each  applicant  is  notified  verbally  and  in  writing  of  his  ad- 
mittance to  a  program  of  study. 

6.  Tuition  Deposit 

A  ten  dollar  ($10.00)  deposit  is  required  upon  formal  admission 
to  a  curriculum  program.  This  deposit  will  be  applied  to  the  cost 
of  tuition  should  the  applicant  register  and  enroll  in  the  Institute. 
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A  person  will  not  be  considered  as  formally  admitted  unless  the 
$10.00  deposit  is  received.  The  tuition  deposit  is  not  refundable 
unless  the  student  actually  enrolls.  He  will  be  considered  en- 
rolled if  he  completes  all  the  necessary  steps  of  registration,  one 
of  which  is  completing  the  payment  of  all  tuition  and  fees.  Once 
he  is  enrolled,  the  regular  regulations  governing  the  refund 
policy  are  applicable.  The  deposit  will  be  applied  to  the  first 
quarter  tuition  charge.  It  will  not  be  applied  to  a  quarter  other 
than  that  in  which  the  student  is  accepted  for  enrollment. 

7.    Orientation  and  Registration 

Fall  orientation  and  registration  dates  and  registration  dates 
for  each  quarter  are  specified  in  the  School  Calendar.  Orienta- 
tion provides  information  concerning  Institute  policy  and  regu- 
lations, members  of  staff  and  student  council,  and  the  appropriate 
instructional  department.  Students  are  assisted  in  completing 
registration  by  their  curriculum  advisors,  essential  information 
is  inspected  and  collected  by  the  Student  Services  Office,  and 
tuition  and  fees  are  paid  to  the  Business  Office.  Students  who 
register  after  the  announced  registration  date(s)  will  be  charged 
a  $5.00  late  registration  fee.  Late  registration  is  npt  permitted 
after  the  date  listed  in  the  School  Calendar. 

OUTLINE  OF  ADMISSION  PROCEDURE 

1.  Obtain  catalogue  and  application. 

2.  Read  catalogue  thoroughly. 

3.  Complete  application  and  send  to  Institute. 

4.  Ask  high  school  counselor  to  send  Institute  a  copy  of  your  tran- 

script. If  you  have  had  any  education  after  high  school  gradua- 
tion, have  transcript  of  such  work  sent  to  the  Institute. 

5.  Receive  acknowledgement  from  Institute  that  your  application  has 

been  received. 

6.  Letter  from  Institute  scheduling  admission  placement  testing. 

7.  Admission  placement  testing. 

8.  Admission  placement  interview. 

9.  Acceptance  to  program  of  study. 

Curriculum  Admission  Requirements 

The  basic  admission  requirements  to  any  curriculum  are  a  high 
school  diploma  or  equivalency  education  preferably  above  average 
high  school  background,  potential  aptitude,  and  good  physical  and 
mental  health.  Some  curricula  require  additional  prerequisites: 
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Electronics  Engineering  Technology,  Mechanical  Engineering  Tech- 
nology, and  Automotive  Technology  require  two  units  of  higher 
mathematics  preparation.  One  unit  of  physical  science  with  labora- 
tory is  also  recommended. 

Architectural  and  Mechanical  Drafting  require  one  unit  of  higher 
mathematics  preparation.  One  physical  science  unit  with  laboratory  is 
also  recommended. 

Dental  Laboratory  Technology  requires  substantive  aptitude  for 
finger  and  hand  dexterity. 

Applicants  who  do  not  have  the  necessary  educational  background 
to  enroll  in  a  particular  program  are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  Develop- 
mental Studies  (see  page  115).  Students  may  also  enroll  in  the  Funda- 
mentals Learning  Laboratory  prior  to  re-taking  the  appropriate  apti- 
tude tests. 

Applicants  for  the  Nurse's  Assistant  Certificate  program  may  be  ad- 
mitted with  less  than  a  high  school  education. 

Admission  Requirements  for  Part-time  Evening  Curriculum  Students 
and  Special  Students 

Applicants  for  admission  to  evening  curriculums  programs  and  as 
special  students  may  not  be  required  to  complete  all  admission  re- 
quirements. However,  each  applicant  must  complete  an  application 
form  and  when  he  earns  20  credit  hours  in  a  degree  or  diploma  pro- 
gram, he  must  complete  all  admission  requirements  to  be  officially 
admitted  to  such  program.  Applicants  for  evening  Accounting,  Busi- 
ness Administration,  Secretarial  Science,  and  General  Office  Tech- 
nology curriculum  courses  must  complete  the  entire  admissions  pro- 
cedure before  initial  enrollment. 

Transfer  of  Credit  to  UNC-Charlotte 

Students  who  earn  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  Degree  in 
Electronics  Engineering  Technology  or  Mechanical  Engineering  Tech- 
nology and  who  meet  the  other  admission  requirements  may  enter 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  as  a  junior  in  Computer- 
Electronics  Technology  or  Mechanical  Technology.  After  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  prescribed  two-year  curriculum  the  student  will  re- 
ceive a  Bachelor  of  Engineering  Technology  degree. 

DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

Durham  Technical  Institute  offers  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science 
degree  in  those  two-year  technical  curriculums  approved  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Community 
Colleges.  Associate  degree  programs  vary  from  six  to  seven  quarters 
in  length. 
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DIPLOMA  PROGRAMS 

Durham  Technical  Institute  will  grant  diplomas  when  a  student 
successfully  completes  any  of  the  occupational  trade  level  curriculums 
offered  by  the  Institute.  These  level  programs  are  four  quarters  (12 
months )  in  length  and  require  approximately  69  quarter  hours  credit. 

CERTIFICATES 

Any  student  enrolled  in  a  curriculum  of  less  than  12  months  dura- 
tion will  receive  a  certificate  certifying  completion  and  attendance. 
Students  enrolled  in  a  non-credit  course  through  the  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  will  receive  a  certificate  of  completion. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Special  students  are  those  who  are  enrolled  for  course  credit  but 
not  in  a  curriculum  leading  to  the  Diploma  or  the  Associate  Degree. 
Students  so  enrolled  will  normally  be  required  to  meet  the  prerequi- 
sites for  the  course  work  or  to  demonstrate  a  necessary  level  of  com- 
petence by  appropriate  tests.  Enrollment  in  Dental  Laboratory  tech- 
nical courses  is  not  permitted  until  all  related  course  work  is  com- 
pleted. 

COURSE  AUDIT 

Students  who  desire  to  audit  a  course  (s )  must  secure  approval  from 
their  faculty  advisor.  Those  persons  interested  in  auditing  a  course  (s ) 
that  are  not  enrolled  at  the  Institute  must  secure  the  approval  of  the 
Student  Services  Office.  Auditors  receive  no  credit  and  are  not  re- 
quired to  attend  classes  or  take  examinations.  Participation  in  class 
discussion  or  laboratory  exercises  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 
A  student  who  has  previously  audited  a  course  is  ineligible  for  credit 
by  examination.  The  fee  for  auditing  is  identical  to  the  regular  cost 
of  the  course. 

PROVISIONAL  STATUS 

Any  student  who  has  not  completed  the  admission  procedures  and 
requirements  is  identified  as  a  provisional  student.  Those  students  so 
identified  must  complete  all  admission  requirements  immediately  fol- 
lowing actual  enrollment. 

Students  transferring  from  other  technical  institutes,  community 
colleges,  or  college  are  also  considered  provisional  students  until  they 
have  demonstrated  their  competence  at  the  Institute. 
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Those  students  assigned  to  non-credit  preparatory  courses  prior  to 
regular  enrollment  are  provisional  students  until  such  assignment  con- 
dition is  completed. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Transfer  Credit 

The  Institute  permits  admission  with  advanced  standing  for  trans- 
fer students  from  member  institutions  of  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Colleges.  Credit  will  be  approved  for  all  required 
courses  which  the  student  satisfactorily  completed  at  the  member 
institution. 

The  Institute  will  accept  transfer  credit  from  other  recognized  and 
approved  institutions  only  on  those  courses  with  a  grade  of  "C"  or 
above.  The  content  of  such  courses  must  closely  parallel  those  for 
which  credit  is  sought  at  the  Institute. 

An  official  transcript  of  the  student's  previous  post  secondary  work 
must  be  submitted  well  in  advance  of  the  proposed  date  of  enrollment. 
The  Student  Services  Office  must  approve  all  transfer  credits  and 
each  application  for  advanced  standing  will  be  evaluated  according 
to  the  individual  situation. 

Advanced  standing  may  also  be  approved  upon  the  basis  of  previous 
experience  or  training  by  proficiency  examination.  Students  seeking 
such  an  examination  must  contact  the  appropriate  faculty  representa- 
tive to  make  arrangements  for  such  examination. 

Proficiency  Examination 

Advanced  standing  may  also  be  approved  by  proficiency  examina- 
tion. Eligibility  to  take  a  proficiency  examination  may  be  based  on 
high  achievement  in  secondary  school,  private  commercial  schools,  or 
experience.  Students  seeking  advanced  standing  through  proficiency 
examination  should  contact  Student  Services  in  order  that  arrange- 
ments for  an  examination  may  be  made  with  the  appropriate  in- 
structor. 

FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

The  Institute  is  authorized  under  Federal  law  to  enroll  non- 
immigrant alien  students.  Students  enrolling  under  this  classification 
will  be  treated  as  nonresident  with  respect  to  tuition  and  fees.  An 
immigrant  alien  is  subject  to  the  same  considerations  as  a  citizen  and 
may  establish  North  Carolina  residence  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  nonresident. 
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WITHDRAWAL  REGULATIONS 

Any  student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  from  the  Institute  or  from  a 
specific  course  shall  officially  withdraw  through  the  Student  Services 
Office. 

Any  student  planning  to  withdraw  should  first  discuss  it  with  his 
faculty  advisor.  The  student  should  then  obtain  and  complete  an 
official  withdrawal  form  which  is  available  in  the  Student  Services 
Office.  The  form  must  be  signed  by  the  student's  respective  instructors 
and  advisors,  his  grades  entered,  then  returned  to  the  Student  Services 
Office  for  final  approval.  A  student  must  present  evidence  that  he  has 
cleared  with  the  Library  and  the  Business  Office  before  approval 
can  be  given. 

Students  who  officially  withdraw  prior  to  the  end  of  the  first  three 
full  weeks  of  the  quarter  will  receive  grades  of  "W".  Students  who 
officially  withdraw  after  the  first  three  full  weeks  of  the  quarter  will 
receive  grades  of  "WP"  or  "WF"  depending  upon  whether  the  student 
is  passing  or  failing. 

Students  who  withdraw  unofficially  will  receive  a  failing  grade  for 
all  courses  and  must  obtain  special  permission  from  the  Admissions 
Office  to  be  readmitted. 

GRADING  SYSTEM 

Grade  reports  showing  the  student's  progress  will  be  issued  at  the 
end  of  each  quarter.  Each  course  a  student  completed  successfully 
earns  for  him  both  quarter  hour  credits  and  grade  points. 

The  cumulative  grade  point  average  is  determined  by  dividing  the 
total  grade  points  earned  in  all  courses  by  the  total  number  of  quarter 
hours  credit  attempted. 


Grade  Point  Equivalent 

4  grade  points  per  quarter  hour 
3  grade  points  per  quarter  hour 
2  grade  points  per  quarter  hour 
1  grade  point  per  quarter  hour 
0  grade  points  per  quarter  hour 

I — Incomplete.  This  temporary  grade  is  assigned  at  the  discretion  of 
instructor  for  incomplete  course  work.  Hours  are  not  counted  for 
the  quarter  to  which  assigned;  however,  an  "I"  must  be  completed 
during  the  following  quarter  or  it  automatically  becomes  an  "F". 
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Letter 

Numerical 

Grade 

Grade 

Explanation 

A 

93-100 

Superior 

B 

86-  92 

Above  Average 

C 

76-  85 

Average 

D 

70-  75 

Below  Average 

F 

0-  69 

Failure 

W — Withdrew.  Official  permission  to  withdraw  from  a  course  within 
the  first  three  full  weeks  of  the  quarter.  No  grade  point  penalty  is 
incurred. 
WP — Withdrew  Passing.  Official  permission  to  withdraw  from  a  course 
with  a  passing  grade  within  the  fourth  through  the  eighth  week 
of  the  quarter.  No  grade  point  penalty  is  incurred. 
WF — Withdrew  Failing.  Official  permission  to  withdraw  from  a  course 
with  a  failing  grade  within  the  fourth  through  the  eighth  week  of 
the  quarter.  Failure  penalty  is  incurred  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  the  grade  of  "F". 

Withdrawal  from  courses   is  not  permitted  from  the  ninth 
week  until  the  end  of  the  quarter.  An  unofficial  withdrawal  dur- 
ing this  time  period  will  receive  a  "WF".  Failure  penalty  is  in- 
curred in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  grade  of  "F '. 
AU— Audit.  Enrollment  as  a  non-credit  student. 

Academic  credit  may  be  withheld  when  a  student  has  not  cleared 
his  obligation  with  the  Business  Office  or  Library. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  some  of  the  aspects  of  Practical  Nurse 
Education,  and  because  we  are  dealing  with  saving  human  lives,  a 
grade  lower  than  76  will  not  be  acceptable  in  the  Practical  Nurse  Edu- 
cation program.  All  students  are  required  to  maintain  a  grade  of  76 
or  higher  in  both  theory  and  in  clinical  experience.  Any  grade  below 
76  will  constitute  a  failure  and  that  quarter  must  be  repeated  with  a 
grade  of  76  or  above  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  next  quarter's  work. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Degrees  and  diplomas  are  conferred  at  the  close  of  the  spring  and 
summer  quarters.  The  summer  graduation  is  an  informal  event.  Each 
student  is  responsible  for  fulfilling  all  requirements  for  the  degree  or 
diploma  he  is  pursuing.  It  is  also  the  student's  responsibility  to  of- 
ficially apply  to  the  Student  Services  Office  for  his  degree  or  diploma 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  before  his  scheduled  graduation. 
A  graduation  fee  is  due  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  preceding  an- 
ticipated graduation.  This  fee  is  required  to  cover  the  costs  of  indi- 
vidual diplomas  and  cap  and  gown  apparel. 

Any  candidate  for  a  degree  or  diploma  must  earn  an  overall  grade 
point  average  of  2.0  (C )  in  order  to  satisfy  graduation  requirements. 
The  student  must  clear  all  outstanding  obligations  to  the  Business 
Office  and  Library  to  be  eligible  for  graduation. 

All  candidates  for  degrees  or  diplomas  are  required  to  participate  in 
the  graduation  exercises.  Exceptions  may  be  made  in  unusual  circum- 
stances if  justifiable  reasons  are  presented  in  writing  to  the  Student 
Services  Office;  however,  no  refunds  can  be  made. 
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RESIDENCY  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  transferring  from  other  technical  institutes,  community 
colleges,  colleges,  or  universities  must  complete  at  least  one-fourth  of 
the  total  quarter  hours  required  by  Durham  Technical  Institute,  in 
residence,  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a  Degree  or  Diploma  from  Durham 
Technical  Institute. 


HONORS 

Outstanding  students  will  be  honored  by  placement  on  the  Presi- 
dent's List,  published  after  each  quarter.  To  qualify  for  the  President's 
List,  a  student  must  achieve  a  cumulative  3.0  (B  )  grade  point  average. 

Graduating  students  with  the  highest  overall  grade  point  average  in 
both  the  Associate  Degree  program  and  the  Diploma  program  will  be 
given  special  recognition  at  the  graduation  exercises. 

SCHEDULE  CHANGES 

A  student  must  first  confer  with  his  faculty  advisor  about  schedule 
changes.  The  student  must  then  obtain  a  drop-add  form  from  the 
Student  Services  Office.  With  the  approval  of  the  faculty  advisor  and 
the  Student  Services  Office  a  student  may  drop  or  add  courses  within 
the  limits  outlined  below: 
Adding  of  Courses: 

Students  will  not  be  permitted  to  add  courses  after  the  first  five 
days  of  classes  in  a  regular  quarter  or  after  the  first  three  days  of 
classes  in  a  six  weeks  summer  term. 
Dropping  Courses: 

Courses  dropped  prior  to  the  end  of  the  first  three  full  weeks  of  a 
regular  quarter  or  the  first  two  full  weeks  during  a  summer  term  will 
receive  a  grade  of  "W".  Courses  officially  dropped  within  the  fourth 
through  the  eighth  week  will  receive  a  grade  of  "WP"  or  "WF" 
depending  upon  whether  the  student  is  passing  or  failing. 

Withdrawal  from  courses  is  not  permitted  from  the  ninth  week 
until  the  end  of  the  quarter.  An  unofficial  withdrawal  during  this 
time  period  will  receive  a  grade  of  "WF". 

Class  schedules  will  not  be  rearranged  to  permit  early  dismissal 
nor  will  social  activities  be  scheduled  during  class  hours.  Any  stu- 
dent who  must  alter  his  final  exam  schedule  is  required  to  obtain 
approval  from  the  Student  Services  Office. 
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COURSE  LOAD 

Students  enrolled  for  13  or  more  quarter  hours  are  identified  as  full- 
time  students.  A  student  may  enroll  for  up  to  20  quarter  hours  de- 
pending upon  his  capability  as  evaluated  by  this  faculty  advisor.  No 
student  will  be  permitted  to  enroll  for  more  than  20  quarter  hours. 

Students  who  encounter  serious  academic  difficulty  are  advised  to 
attempt  only  a  part-time  course  load.  Students  who  work  on  a  job  in 
excess  of  3  hours  per  school  day  are  strongly  advised  to  enroll  for  less 
than  a  full-time  course  load.  Students  carrying  less  than  a  full-time 
course  load  should  not  expect  to  graduate  within  the  normal  time 
limit. 

ACADEMIC  PROGRESS 

The  following  cumulative  grade  point  averages  are  the  minimums 
which  must  be  attained  in  order  for  a  student  to  make  reasonable 
progress  toward  graduation.  A  student  must  pass  all  prerequisite 
courses  before  enrolling  in  a  course  in  which  a  prerequisite  is  required. 
A  2.0  grade  point  average  is  required  for  graduation. 

TWO  YEAR  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 


Cumulative  Quarter 

Hours 

Quarters 

Minimum  Grade  Point  Average 

0-  25 

1 

1.00 

26-  45 

2 

1.25 

46-  65 

3 

1.50 

66-  85 

4 

1.75 

86-105 

5 

1.75 

106-or  more 

6,7 

2.00 

0-  25 

1 

26-  45 

2 

46-  65 

3 

66-  or  more 

4 

ONE  YEAR  DIPLOMA  PROGRAMS 

Cumulative  Quarter  Hours  Quarters  Minimum  Grade  Point  Average 

1.00 
1.50 
1.75 
2.00 

Any  student  whose  academic  average  falls  below  the  minimums  in- 
dicated or  who  works  on  a  job  in  excess  of  3  hours  per  school  day  is 
recommended  to  register  for  less  than  a  fulltime  course  load.  Students 
who  continually  encounter  serious  academic  difficulty  should  contact 
their  faculty  advisor  and  the  Student  Services  Office  to  consider 
change  to  a  more  appropriate  curriculum,  Developmental  Studies,  or 
use  of  the  essential  basic  learning  materials  available  in  the  Funda- 
mental Learning  Laboratory.  Non-credit  preparatory  courses  are  also 
available  to  help  remedy  serious  academic  difficulty. 
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A  minimum  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  1.0  is  considered  as 
satisfactory  academic  progress  for  the  purposes  of  Selective  Service 
deferment  and  government  educational  benefit  programs. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

Official  transcripts  of  scholastic  records  (pertaining  to  your  attend- 
ance at  this  institution  only)  are  issued  on  request.  One  transcript  is 
furnished  free  of  charge.  Additional  copies  are  issued  for  one  dollar 
($1.00)  each.  Payment  is  to  be  made  with  the  request  and  the  request 
is  to  be  directed  to  the  Student  Services  Office. 

FAILURE  REGULATIONS 

A  student  who  fails  any  required  course  in  his  major  curriculum 
must  repeat  the  course  until  a  passing  grade  is  attained  to  be  eligible 
to  graduate  with  the  Associate  Degree  or  the  Diploma. 

Course  Repeat  Rule 

When  a  course  failure  is  repeated,  the  first  attempt  will  be  omitted 
from  the  computation  of  the  cumulative  grade  point  average  and  only 
the  second  grade,  whether  "F"  or  higher,  will  count.  If  a  course  is  re- 
peated a  third  time,  both  the  second  and  third  grades  will  be  used  in 
the  computation.  All  "F's"  remain  on  the  permanent  record. 

RE  ADMISSION 

Any  student  who  voluntarily  and  officially  withdraws  from  the  In- 
stitute and  later  wishes  readmittance  must  contact  the  Student  Services 
Office.  Readmission  conditions  will  depend  upon  the  individual  cir- 
cumstances, but  generally  a  student  is  eligible  to  return  at  such  time 
as  he  can  work  out  an  appropriate  course  schedule. 

A  former  student  will  not  be  readmitted  until  he  has  met  all  former 
and  current  expense  obligations  to  any  program  or  activity  under  the 
administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  Institute. 

Any  student  who  is  financially  indebted  to  the  Institute  by  failure 
to  completely  meet  any  outstanding  debt  such  as  the  following:  Bad 
check,  tuition,  bookstore,  library,  activity,  uniform,  graduation,  park- 
ing fines,  promissory  note,  equipment  or  supplies  debt,  or  any  required 
payment  to  the  Institute  will  not  be  eligible  for  re-entrance  nor  ac- 
quire any  transcript  until  such  indebtedness  is  completely  cleared. 
Any  indebtedness  to  this  institution  will  make  one  ineligible  to  enter 
any  other  institution  of  the  Community  College  System  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 
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EXPENSES 
AND  FEES 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  legal  organization  and  operation  of  institutions  of  the  Com- 
munity College  System  provides  that  the  distribution  of  operating 
costs  are  shared  approximately  as  follows: 

State  65% 

Local  15% 

Student  20% 

The  state  provides  administrative  and  instructional  equipment,  sup- 
plies, materials,  salaries,  travel  costs,  clerical  expenses,  library  books, 
and  part  of  other  costs  such  as  postage,  printing,  and  institutional 
dues.  There  are  certain  federal  acts  providing  funds  or  matching  funds 
to  qualifying  institutions  and  such  funds  are  procured  as  supplemental 
to  the  total  State  allocations. 

The  local  board  of  county  commissioners  provide  funds  to  acquire 
land,  erect  buildings,  and  to  maintain  and  operate  the  buildings  and 
sites. 

The  student  assumes  about  twenty  percent  of  the  cost  of  operation 
through  the  payment  of  tuition  and  fees.  The  non-resident  student  pays 
two  and  one  half  times  the  tuition  rate  of  a  North  Carolina  resident 
student. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

All  tuition  and  fees  are  due  and  payable  at  the  Business  Office  on 
the  official  day  (s )  of  registration.  Payments  are  to  be  by  cash  or  check. 
Partial  payments  or  credits  are  not  accepted  unless  previous  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  and  approved  by  the  Business  Manager.  You 
are  to  initiate  such  needs  with  the  Student  Services  Office  prior  to 
any  attempt  to  register. 

There  is  no  required  payment  nor  any  tuition  deposit  necessary  prior 
to  the  official  day  (s  )  of  registration.  However,  students  desiring  to  pay 
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in  advance  may  do  so  providing  arrangements  are  made  with  both 
the  Student  Services  and  Business  Offices. 

All  checks  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  Durham 
Technical  Institute.  A  check  given  in  payment  of  expenses  which  is 
returned  by  the  bank  creates  an  indebtedness  to  the  Institute  and 
jeopardizes  the  student's  enrollment.  Due  to  the  problems  involved  in 
our  receiving  a  "bad"  check,  a  fee  of  $3.00  will  be  charged  in  addition 
to  the  indebtedness. 

The  Institute  reserves  the  right  to  adjust  charges  to  current  costs. 
Such  necessary  adjustments  with  respect  to  certain  charges  may  be 
made  without  prior  written  notice. 

Tuition  charges  and  some  of  the  other  fees  are  created  and  set  by 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Community  Colleges. 

The  student  should  arrange  well  in  advance  of  enrolling  to  pay  all 
necessary  expenses  (including  such  items  as  kits,  tools,  and  uniform 
deposits )  on  the  day  (s )  of  registration.  Registration  will  not  be  com- 
plete nor  can  a  student  be  officially  enrolled  until  all  required  tuition 
and  fees  are  paid.  A  late  registration  fee  will  be  charged  in  addition 
to  the  regular  required  fees  for  all  those  not  paying  upon  registering. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  RESIDENCY 

A  student  who  is  not  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina  must  pay 
nonresident  tuition.  A  person  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  older  is  not 
deemed  eligible  for  the  resident  rate  of  tuition  unless  he  has  established 
and  maintained  his  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  six 
months  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  his  first  enrollment  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education  in  this  state.  The  legal  residence  of  a 
person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  first  enroll- 
ment in  an  institution  of  higher  education  in  this  state  is  that  of  his 
parents,  surviving  parent,  or  legal  guardian.  If  the  parents  are  divorced 
or  legally  separated,  the  legal  residence  of  the  father  will  be  considered 
the  residence  of  the  student  unless  custody  of  the  minor  has  been 
awarded  by  court  order  to  the  mother  or  to  a  legal  guardian  other  than 
a  parent.  No  claim  or  residence  in  North  Carolina  based  upon  the 
residence  of  a  guardian  will  be  considered  if  either  parent  is  still 
living,  unless  the  action  of  the  court  appointing  the  guardian  pre- 
cedes the  student's  first  enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion by  at  least  twelve  months. 

When  the  resident  status  of  a  student  is  determined  at  the  time  of 
his  first  enrollment,  it  may  not  thereafter  be  changed  except  (a )  in  the 
case  of  a  non-resident  minor  student  whose  parents  subsequently 
establish  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina;  and  (b )  in  the  case  of  a 
resident  student,  or  his  parents,  who  cease  to  be  residents  of  North 
Carolina. 
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The  legal  residence  of  a  wife  follows  that  of  her  husband  except 
that  a  woman  student  enrolled  in  the  Institute  as  a  resident  may  con- 
tinue as  a  resident,  even  though  she  marries  a  non-resident. 

One  does  not  acquire  the  status  of  a  resident  of  North  Carolina  by 
reason  of  being  stationed  in  the  State  while  in  military  service. 

Ownership  of  property,  payment  of  state  or  local  taxes,  or  registra- 
tion of  an  automobile  in  the  state,  apart  from  legal  residence,  will  not 
qualify  one  for  the  resident  rate  of  tuition. 

Students  who  are  in  doubt  as  to  their  status  as  a  resident  should 
request  clarification  by  writing  to  or  consulting  the  Business  Manager 
before  registration. 

TUITION— NORTH  CAROLINA  RESIDENT 

The  formula  for  equating  credit-hour  equivalency  with  credit  hours 
for  the  purpose  of  assessing  tuition  charges  is  as  follows: 

1  class  hour  =   1  credit  hour 

2  laboratory  hours  =  1  credit  hour 

3  shop  hours  =   1  credit  hour 
Number  of  Weeks  ^    Credit  Hour 

in  course  Equivalency  X  *$2.50  = 

11 

tuition  per  quarter  with  a  maximum  of  °  $32.00  for  all  technical,  voca- 
tional curriculum,  and  audit  students. 


FULL-TIME  STUDENTS 

All  vocational,  technical,  and  audit  students  who  are  enrolled  for 
thirteen  (13)  or  more  credit  hours  are  charged  a  maximum  of  *  $32.00 
per  quarter. 

PART-TIME  STUDENTS 

The  tuition  charge  for  curriculum  credit  students  (and  audit  stu- 
dents )  is  °$2.50  times  the  number  of  credit  hours  for  which  the  student 
is  enrolled.  Example:  9  credit  hours  X  *$2.50  =  $22.50. 

OUT-OF-STATE  TUITION  (Non-Resident) 

Any  student  whose  legal  residence  is  outside  of  North  Carolina  will 
pay  tuition  fees  two  and  one-half  times  the  in-state  resident  rate.  Stu- 


It  is  highly  probable  that  these  figures  will  be  slightly  increased  after  July  1,  1970. 
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dents  living  with  relatives  in  this  state  whose  parents  or  guardians  live 
outside  North  Carolina  will  pay  tuition  fees  two  and  one-half  times 
the  in-state  resident  rate. 

FULL-TIME  NON-RESIDENT 

Non-resident  students  taking  thirteen  (13)  or  more  credit  hours  of 
work  will  be  charged  a  maximum  of  °  $80.00  per  quarter  tuition  for 
vocational  and  technical  curriculum  programs. 

PART-TIME  NON-RESIDENTS 

Those  taking  twelve  (12)  or  less  credit  hours  of  work  per  quarter 
will  be  charged  °$6.25  times  the  number  of  credit  hours  enrolled. 

AUDIT  AND  SPECIAL  STUDENTS,  who  are  non-residents,  will 
be  charged  at  the  same  rate  as  the  non-resident  curriculum  student. 


ACTIVITY  FEE 


An  Activity  Fee  of  $4.00  per 
quarter,  with  the  exception  of 
summer  session,  is  required  of 
all  curriculum  students  enrolled 
for  nine  (9 )  or  more  credit  hours. 
The  fee  is  payable  by  both  resi- 
dent and  non-resident  students. 
This  fee  is  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  athletic  and  intramur- 
al equipment  and  supplies,  stu- 
dent government  activities,  and 
a  yearbook  for  each  student. 
This  fee  is  not  refundable  and 
is  a  required  payment  upon  reg- 
istration in  every  quarter. 


LATE  REGISTRATION  FEE 


To  prevent  or  reduce  the  problems  incident  to  late  registration, 
registration  schedules  are  set  for  specific  days  and  certain  definite 
procedures  are  required. 


It  is  highly  probable  that  these  figures  will  be  slightly  increased  after  July  1,  1970. 
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A  student  has  not  completed  registration  until  all  of  the  required 
steps  are  taken.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  seek  and  then  to 
follow  the  necessary  procedures. 

Any  student  who  fails  to  complete  registration  for  all  classes  and 
to  make  the  required  payment  of  expenses  and  fees  on  the  prescribed 
registration  day  (s )  according  to  the  official  school  calendar  will  be 
charged  a  late  registration  fee  of  $5.00.  This  applies  to  all  students 
with  no  exceptions— day,  evening,  full-time,  part-time,  special,  and 
audit  enrollees. 

Those  with  anticipated  financial  difficulties  should  contact  the  Stu- 
dent Services  Office,  in  person,  well  in  advance  of  the  registration 
deadline.  Only  the  Business  Office  will  approve  any  special  arrange- 
ments, payments  and  credits  concerning  any  late  payments.  The  Busi- 
ness Manager  will  approve  or  disapprove  any  request  for  exemption 
of  the  late  registration  fee. 

Tuition  Deposit 

A  ten  dollar  ($10.00)  deposit  is  required  upon  formal  admission  to 
a  curriculum  program.  This  deposit  will  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  tui- 
tion should  the  applicant  register  and  enroll  in  the  Institute.  A  person 
will  not  be  considered  as  formally  admitted  unless  the  $10.00  deposit 
is  received.  The  tuition  deposit  is  not  refundable  unless  the  student 
actually  enrolls.  He  will  be  considered  enrolled  if  he  completes  all 
the  necessary  steps  of  registration,  one  of  which  is  completing  the 
payment  of  all  tuition  and  fees.  Once  he  is  enrolled,  the  regular  regula- 
tions governing  the  refund  policy  are  applicable.  The  deposit  will  be 
applied  to  the  first  quarter  tuition  charge.  It  will  not  be  applied  to  a 
quarter  other  than  that  in  which  the  student  is  accepted  for  enrollment. 

GRADUATION  FEE 

A  graduation  fee  of  $10.00  will  be  due  and  payable  to  the  Business 
Office  once  a  curriculum  student  applies  for  a  degree  or  diploma  and 
is  so  notified  by  the  Student  Services  Office  that  he  is  eligible  for 
graduation.  This  fee  covers  the  cost  of  the  diploma,  the  rental  of  a  cap 
and  gown,  and  any  other  graduation  expense  for  which  the  Institute 
nor  the  State  are  eligible  to  pay.  The  fee  is  usually  payable  at  registra- 
tion during  the  Spring  Quarter.  The  fee  is  required  prior  to  graduation 
but  the  student  should  know  that  he  is  eligible  to  graduate  before 
paying.  It  is  not  refundable.  Those  graduating  other  than  at  the  Spring 
Graduation  Exercises  and  who  will  not  wear  caps  and  gowns  are  re- 
quired to  pay  only  a  $5.00  Graduation  Fee. 
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REFUND  POLICY 

Tuition  refund  for  students  shall  not  be  made  unless  the  student  is, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  institution,  compelled  to  withdraw  for  un- 
avoidable reasons.  In  such  cases,  two-thirds  (%)  of  the  student's 
tuition  may  be  refunded  if  the  student  withdraws  within  ten  (10) 
calendar  days  after  the  first  day  of  classes  as  published  in  the  school 
calendar.  Tuition  refunds  will  not  be  considered  after  that  time. 
Tuition  refunds  will  not  be  considered  for  tuitions  of  Five  Dollars 
($5.00 )  or  less,  unless  a  course  or  curriculum  fails  to  materialize  due  to 
no  fault  of  the  student.  Exception:  Those  students  who  are  veterans 
or  war  orphans  receiving  benefits  under  U.S.  Code,  Title  38,  Chapters 
33  and  35  may  be  refunded  the  pro  rata  portion  of  the  tuition  fee  not 
used  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  of  such  students. 

There  is  no  refund  on  such  yearly  payments  as  activity  fee,  insurance 
premium  fee,  graduation  fee  for  cap,  gown,  and  diploma  once  it  is 
ordered,  and  special  fees  such  as  for  late  registration. 

In  all  refund  cases,  the  student  must  initiate  his  withdrawal  through 
the  Student  Services  Office.  The  Business  Office  will  make  the  allow- 
able refund  only  after  written  request  is  received  from  the  Student 
Services  Office. 


BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 

Most  of  the  student's  necessary  textbooks,  supplies,  and  materials 
can  be  acquired  from  the  Institute's  book  and  supply  store.  Special 
tools  and  instruments  such  as  drawing  supplies,  slide  rules,  nursing 
caps,  etc.,  are  also  available. 

The  store  is  operated  on  a  cash  basis,  and  there  is  no  refund  on 
books  or  supplies. 

Some  textbooks  cost  as  low  as  $1.25  and  as  high  as  $15.00,  but  the 
average  cost  of  each  book  is  approximately  $7.00.  Most  students  should 
anticipate  spending  an  average  of  approximately  $45.00  per  quarter  for 
books,  supplies,  and  materials.  The  total  cost  varies  according  to  the 
particular  program.  It  would  be  to  the  student's  advantage  to  meet 
each  class  at  least  once  before  attempting  to  purchase  texts  and 
materials.  The  Dental,  Nursing,  Drafting,  and  Automotive  programs 
require  special  items  and/or  instructional  kits  which  may  vary  from 
quarter  to  quarter. 
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UNIFORM  DEPOSIT 

Nursing  Students 

Nursing  students  enrolling  for  their  first  quarter  (or  re-enrolling) 
are  required  to  make  a  $20.00  uniform  deposit.  This  deposit  is  payable, 
along  with  the  other  required  fees  and  tuition,  at  the  Business  Office 
during  the  day  (s  )  of  registration. 

The  uniform  deposit  entitles  each  Nursing  student  to  use  four  (4) 
sets  of  uniforms.  Nursing  caps  are  not  included,  but  can  be  acquired 
from  the  Institute's  book  and  supply  store. 

Should  the  student  complete  the  requirements  for  graduation  and 
return  all  uniforms  in  satisfactory  condition,  the  $20.00  will  be  paid  to 
the  State  to  cover  the  required  cost  of  taking  the  State  Nursing  Board 
Examination.  In  this  case  there  is  no  refund.  However,  the  deposit  is 
refundable  to  those  who  leave  school  and  are  not  eligible  to  take  the 
State  Examinations  and  who  return  all  uniforms  in  satisfactory 
condition. 

Automotive  Students 

Students  enrolling  in  Automotive  programs  are  required  to  pay 
$20.00  upon  registration  each  quarter  for  uniform  rental  and  laundry. 
This  fee  entitles  the  student  to  the  use  of  five  (5)  sets  of  uniforms.  The 
fee  is  non-refundable. 


INSURANCE 

A  student  may  become  covered  for  expenses  incurred  for  accidents 
associated  with  school  activities  for  $2.00  per  year.  This  group  insurance 
coverage  is  for  the  entire  school  year.  It  is  highly  recommended 
that  students  take  advantage  of  this  coverage  especially  those  students 
in  Automotive  Engineering,  Dental,  Electronics,  and  those  taking 
laboratory  work  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Metallurgy.  The  insurance 
charge  is  optional  and  students  desiring  this  insurance  may  make 
payment  to  the  Business  Office  upon  registering  for  Fall  Quarter.  It 
is  not  refundable. 

Neither  the  Institute  nor  the  State  of  North  Carolina  carries  in- 
surance to  cover  any  student  for  accidents  or  otherwise. 

TYPICAL  FALL  QUARTER  EXPENSES 

Tuition 

Activity  Fee 

Insurance  (Optional) 

Books  and  Supplies  Estimate 

TOTAL  $83.00  $131.00 
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N.  C.  Resident 

Non-Resident 

$32.00 

$  80.00 

4.00 

4.00 

2.00 

2.00 

45.00 

45.00 

TYPICAL  SPRING  QUARTER  EXPENSES 

N.  C.  Resident 
Tuition  $32.00 

Activity  Fee  4.00 

Books  and  Supplies  40.00 

Graduation  Fee  10.00 


TOTAL 


$81.00 


Non-Resident 

$  80.00 

4.00 

40.00 

10.00 

$133.00 


Students  in  the  curriculums  or  programs  listed  below  will  have  addi- 
tional expenses  as  indicated: 

Practical  Nursing— $20.00  (Uniform  Deposit)— 1st  Quarter 

Dental    Laboratory    Technology— $180.00     (Instructional    Kits)0— 

($90.00   1st  Quarter;   $50.00  2nd  Quarter;   $40.00  6th  Quarter). 
Auto   Mechanics— $150.00    (Tools*— 2nd   Quarter;    Uniform   $20.00 

each  quarter. 
Automotive  Technology— $150.00    (Tools)*— 2nd  Quarter;  Uniform 

$20.00  each  quarter. 
Drafting— $25.00;  Instructional  Kit;  1st  quarter. 


"These  are  approximate  figures  as  of  catalog  printing.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
tuition  will  be  slightly  increased  after  July  1,  1970. 
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STUDENT 
SERVICES 


COUNSELING  AND  GUIDANCE 

Effective  counseling  is  an  ongoing  process  that  begins  with  the 
placement  interview  and  continues  throughout  the  student's  enroll- 
ment. It  is  not  confined  to  the  narrow  role  of  helping  serious  "problem" 
cases,  although  every  effort  is  made  to  help  students  who  have 
academic  or  personal  problems;  rather,  it  is  directed  toward  helping 
all  students  develop  their  individual  capabilities  to  the  fullest  extent. 
The  Institute  recognizes  that  the  student  can  develop  personal  initiative 
and  responsibility  for  planning  his  future  only  to  the  extent  that  he 
has  knowledge  about  himself  and  the  goals  he  has  set. 

ORIENTATION 

Student  orientation  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
school,  to  assist  in  the  student's  adjustment  to  Durham  Technical  Insti- 
tute, and  to  provide  information  related  to  "How  to  Study."  The  orien- 
tation program  should  help  the  student  develop  skills  and  attitudes  re- 
lated to  good  scholarship.  Orientation  should  also  introduce  concepts 
of  career  planning  to  the  student.  The  orientation  class  should  provide 
the  student  with  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  himself  in  the  light  of 
the  demands  of  Durham  Technical  Institute.  All  new  students  are  re- 
quired to  register  for  the  orientation  course,  and  to  complete  the  course 
for  institutional  credit. 


FACULTY  ADVISORS 

At  the  time  of  initial  enrollment,  each  student  is  assigned  a  faculty 
advisor  in  his  major  curriculum  area.  The  advisor  assists  the  student 
in  planning  his  program  and  in  selecting  appropriate  courses.  He  is 
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available  throughout  the  stu- 
dent's enrollment  to  offer  advice 
and  assistance. 

Each  student  has  full  respon- 
sibility for  keeping  account  of 
his  progress  in  his  curriculum 
program.  This  includes  being 
aware  of  his  cumulative  grade 
point  average,  course  failures, 
courses  repeated,  and  graduation 
requirements. 

STUDENT  HOUSING 

Durham  Technical  Institute 
has  no  dormitories  or  other 
boarding  facilities.  Students  who 
live  too  far  away  to  commute 
daily  must  secure  living  quarters 
in  the  Durham  area.  Although 

the  Institute  assumes  no  responsibility  for  housing,  the  Student  Serv- 
ices Office  will  assist  students  in  locating  suitable  accommodations. 
New  students  are  invited  to  utilize  this  service. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE  DEFERMENT 

Except  as  indicated  below,  students  at  the  Institute  are  deferred 
from  the  draft  for  the  length  of  time  required  to  complete  their  pro- 
grams of  study,  provided  they  are  enrolled  full  time  (minimum  of  13 
quarter  hours )  and  doing  satisfactory  work  in  a  regular  curriculum  or 
in  the  Developmental  Studies  Program  in  preparation  therefore.  De- 
ferment forms  will  be  sent  to  Selective  Service  boards  upon  request 
of  the  student. 

This  draft  deferment  does  not  apply  to  students  who  have  had  one 
year  or  more  of  post  high  school  study  elsewhere  unless  they  are 
pursuing  the  same  curriculum. 

The  deferment  status  of  any  student  who  at  any  time  withdraws 
from  school,  registers  for  less  than  13  quarter  hours,  or  fails  to  make 
satisfactory  progress  is  subject  to  change.  Determination  of  a  student's 
status  is  at  the  discretion  of  his  Local  Selective  Service  Board. 

STUDENT  CENTER 

The  Student  Center,  centrally  located  in  the  building,  is  a  refresh- 
ment and  social  area  for  students.  It  has  a  snack  bar  which  offers  a 
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variety  of  soft  drinks,  along  with  coffee,  candy,  and  sandwiches.  Tables 
and  chairs  are  provided  so  that  students  may  relax  and  eat,  chat,  or 
watch  television.  The  center  is  open  from  7:30  a.m.  until  10:00  p.m. 
daily,  Monday  through  Thursday,  and  7:30  a.m.  until  5:00  p.m.  on  Fri- 
day. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 

The  Student  Association  was  organized  in  the  1965-66  academic 
year.  The  organization  and  function  of  an  effective  Student  Association 
is  dependent  entirely  upon  student  interest  and  initiative.  The  Student 
Association  shall  have  the  following  purposes: 

1.  coordinating  student  activities, 

2.  providing  procedural  guides  for  creating  new  organizations  for 
students, 

3.  providing   an   opportunity   for   student   participation   in   makirfg 
policies  concerning  student  activities, 

4.  providing  a  framework  within  which  students  may  work  to  im- 
prove the  school,  and 

5.  serving  as  an  agency  to  stimulate  civic  responsibility,  profitable 
use  of  leisure  time  and  a  spirit  of  fellowship  among  students. 

The  Representative  Council  is  composed  of  elected  representatives 
from  each  curriculum.  Officers  of  the  council  are  elected  by  the  student 
body  at  large. 

ATHLETICS 

The  Institute  offers  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  an  interscho- 
lastic  basketball  program  with  members  of  the  Piedmont  Athletic 
Conference  of  Technical  Institutes  (PACTI ).  A  limited  supply  of  sports 
equipment  such  as  footballs,  softballs,  bats,  horseshoes  and  basket- 
balls are  available  at  the  Student  Center.  These  items  may  be  checked 
out  for  informal  recreation. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Student  Government  Association  has  previously  published  a 
yearbook.  Student  Representative  Council  Action  will  determine  each 
year  whether  the  publication  will  be  continued.  This  activity  operates 
as  a  division  of  the  student  government  and  offers  experience  in  edit- 
ing, art,  photography,  and  business  management  for  interested  stu- 
dents. Further  publications  will  depend  upno  the  growth  of  the  In- 
stitute and  student  interests. 
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PLACEMENT 

The  Institute  offers  assistance  to  graduates  seeking  employment. 
The  Student  Services  Office  maintains  a  file  of  job  opportunities 
which  is  available  to  all  students.  Personnel  representatives  of  area 
business  and  industrial  firms  are  encouraged  to  visit  the  Institute  and 
discuss  employment  opportunities  with  students.  Public  notice  is  made 
of  such  recruiting  visits.  Employment  openings  are  posted  in  the  Stu- 
dent Center. 

Students  are  also  encouraged  to  utilize  the  services  of  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  which  is  active  in  job  placement  through- 
out the  nation. 
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Scholarships 


FINANCIAL  AID 


Dental  Laboratory  Technology  students  may  compete  for  scholar- 
ships available  through  the  American  Fund  for  Dental  Education. 
These  scholarships  range  from  $500  to  $650  per  year.  Scholarships  may 
be  awarded  for  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  students  study.  Scholar- 
ship selections  are  made  by  the  Scholarship  Award  Committee  of  the 
American  Fund  for  Dental  Education.  Applications  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Student  Services  Office  or  by  writing  the  American  Fund 
for  Dental  Education,  211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
60611.  Deadline  for  filing  is  July  1.  Annual  awards  are  announced  in 
August. 

Practical  Nurse  Education  students  may  apply  for  scholarships 
through  the  National  Licensed  Practical  Nurses  Education  Founda- 
tion, Inc. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  Fund  awarded  approximately  100 
scholarships  in  1968  on  a  competitive  basis  for  children  of  employees 
of  Ford,  Lincoln  and  Mercury  dealerships  of  Ford  Motor  Company. 
The  scholarships  were  for  students  taking  an  associate  degree  pro- 
gram in  Automotive  Technology  at  two-year  institutions.  Eligible  stu- 
dents may  obtain  information  at  their  local  Ford  Motor  Company 
dealership. 

Long-Term  Loans 

Long-term  loans  are  generally  awarded  upon  the  basis  of  need  or 
scholarship.  Information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Student  Services 
Office. 
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Insured  Student  Loans 

Financial  assistance  is  available  under  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
1965  administered  by  the  College  Foundation,  Inc.  Legal  residents 
of  North  Carolina  who  have  been  accepted  for  enrollment  or  those  who 
expect  to  enroll  for  the  second  year  may  apply.  Students  may  borrow 
up  to  $1,000  per  year  or  up  to  an  aggregate  of  $2,000  for  a  total  of 
two  years.  Repayment  of  principal  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  3/2%  be- 
gins nine  months  after  the  student  ceases  to  carry  a  full  time  course 
load.  Minimum  repayment  period  may  not  exceed  six  years.  Conditions 
of  these  loans  may  vary  with  slight  increases  in  1970. 

James  E.  and  Mary  Z.  Bryan  Foundation 

The  Bryan  Foundation,  administered  by  the  College  Foundation, 
Inc.,  provides  limited  funds  for  loans  up  to  $1,000  per  year,  with  an 
aggregate  of  $2,000.  Interest  is  V*  of  1%  while  in  school  and  3M%  during 
the  repayment  period.  Repayment  begins  four  months  after  the  stu- 
dent leaves  school. 

Vocational  Student  Loan  Fund 

The  Vocational  Student  Loan  Fund  was  established  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  deserving  North  Carolina  residents.  Students 
who  can  establish  their  need  for  finances  may  borrow  up  to  $300 
annually.  The  interest  rate  is  3/2%  and  repayment  begins  one  year 
following  graduation.  The  loan  must  be  repaid  in  five  years. 

Short-Term  Loans 

Durham  Technical  Institute  Loan  Fund 

Small  loans  are  available  from  an  institutional  loan  fund,  made 
possible  by  donations  from  local  business  and  industry.  The  maximum 
loan  may  not  exceed  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees.  This  fund  is  primarily 
available  to  those  students  whose  shortage  of  funds  is  a  temporary 
emergency  condition.  No  interest  is  charged. 

The  Kathryn  Judd  Gray  Hardship  Fund  for  Worthy  Practical  Nurse 
Students 

This  small  loan  fund  is  available  only  to  students  who  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  Practical  Nurse  Education  I.  The  loan  shall  not 
exceed  the  tuition  fee.  Repayment  in  full  with  4%  interest  must  be 
made  within  60  days  after  completion  of  the  program.  Worthy  appli- 
cants will  be  recommended  by  Mrs.  Georgia  Alston  Jones,  Practical 
Nurse  Education  chairman. 
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LAW  ENFORCEMENT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  was  created  under 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  provide 
financial  aid  to  individuals  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  in  law 
enforcement  degree  programs.  Students  and  in-service  law  enforce- 
ment officers  who  are  enrolled 
or  accepted  for  enrollment  In 
Police  Science  Technology  are 
eligible  to  apply  to  the  Director 
of  Financial  Aid  for  assistance 
under  the  Law  Enforcement 
Education  Program. 

Two  types  of  financial  aid  are 
available: 

1.  Loans  for  students  who 
are  enrolled  or  accepted  for  en- 
rollment on  a  full-time  basis  in 
preparation  for  employment  in  law  enforcement.  Such  loans  are  can- 
celled at  the  rate  of  25  percent  per  year  for  each  year  of  employment 
with  a  law  enforcement  agency  following  graduation. 

2.  Grants  for  tuition  and  fees  are  available  only  to  students  who 
are  officers  of  publicly -funded  law  enforcement  agencies  enrolled  in 
or  accepted  for  enrollment  on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis  and  who 
agree  to  remain  in  service  of  the  law  enforcement  agency  employing 
them  for  a  two  year  period  following  completion  of  their  educational 
program. 

Work-Study  Program 

A  limited  number  of  eligible  full-time  students  may  be  employed 
up  to  a  maximum  average  of  15  hours  per  week  by  the  Institute  under 
the  Work-Study  Program.  Work-Study  students  may  be  employed 
up  to  a  maximum  of  40  hours  per  week  during  the  summer  if  they  are 
not  enrolled  during  such  period  and  plan  to  resume  full-time  studies 
the  following  quarter. 

Interested  students  should  apply  to  the  Student  Services  Office  for 
the  Work-Study  Program.  Work-Study  funds  are  made  available 
through  the  College  Work-Study  Program  under  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 


Vocational  Rehabilitation  Assistance 

Certain   handicapped   students    are   eligible   for   aid   administered 
through  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  N.  C.  Department 
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of  Public  Instruction.  Those  who  seek  such  aid  should  make  application 
to  the  local  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 


Social  Security  Benefits 

Some  students  may  qualify  for  financial  assistance  through  their 
parents  Social  Security  benefits.  Those  seeking  such  aid  should  first 
contact  their  local  Social  Security  office. 


Veterans  Education  Benefits 

Durham  Technical  Institute  has  been  approved  for  students  who 
wish  to  attend  under  the  new  "Cold  War  G.I.  Bill." 

Veterans  who  plan  to  attend  under  any  of  the  various  veterans' 
training  laws,  and  dependents  of  deceased  or  disabled  veterans  who  ex- 
pect to  enroll  under  the  War  Orphans  Educational  Assistance  Act 
should  contact  their  Veterans  Service  officer  in  advance  of  registration. 

A  person  claiming  benefits  and  eligibility  to  receive  a  monthly 
subsistence  check  should  be  prepared  to  finance  in  full  his  expenses 
for  the  first  two  to  three  months.  When  full  eligibility  is  established, 
a  subsistence  check  should  be  expected  about  the  20th  of  each  month. 

The  contact  hours  shown  in  the  catalog  are  minimal.  It  is  a  policy  of 
this  institution  to  permit  students  to  enroll  in  additional  subjects  and 
laboratory  work  beyond  those  shown  in  the  catalog. 

When  in  any  quarter  the  total  weekly  contact  hours  listed  are 
fewer  than  twenty -five  hours  in  a  technical  curriculum  and  fewer  than 
thirty  hours  in  a  vocational  trade  curriculum,  a  student  may  enroll 
on  request  for  additional  instructional  hours  deemed  by  the  institution 
to  be  consistent  with  the  program  and  appropriate  to  the  student  to 
make  up  twenty-five  hours  per  week  in  a  technical  curriculum  or 
sufficient  hours  of  attendance  to  make  up  thirty  hours  per  week  in  a 
vocational  trade  curriculum. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 

MATERIALS 

CENTER 


INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  CENTER 

The  Instructional  Materials  Center  is  the  area  where  materials  and 
related  equipment  supportive  of  Durham  Technical  Institute's  total 
educational  program  are  housed  and  made  available  to  students,  to 
faculty  members  and  to  the  community. 

The  proper  functioning  of  the  Instructional  Materials  Center  at 
Durham  Technical  Institute  is  vital  to  the  institution's  educational 
effectiveness.  The  aims  of  the  instructional  program,  the  nature  of  the 
student  body,  and  the  needs  of  the  community  require  that  media  be 
carefully  selected,  abundantly  supplied,  and  continuously  evaluated. 
Media  is  an  all  encompassing  term  and  includes  all  types  of  printed 
and  non-printed  materials  with  related  equipment. 


LIBRARY 

Your  success  as  a  student  at  Durham  Technical  Institute  will  depend 

to  a  great  extent  on  your  ability 
to  make  efficient  and  profitable 
use  of  books,  magazines,  news- 
papers, and  other  library  ma- 
terials in  your  work  from  day  to 
day.  The  library  collection  con- 
tains more  than  7,000  volumes 
which  is  continually  being  in- 
creased under  the  direction  of 
trained  librarians  in  consultation 
with  faculty  and  administrative 
personnel.  The  library  also  re- 
ceives 239  periodicals  and  13 
newspapers.  The  open  stacks 
system  is  used;  students  are  en- 
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couraged  to  browse  and  to  use  the  library  as  a  quiet  place  to  study. 

In  addition  to  the  general  circulating  collection,  the  library  has  a 
reference  collection  which  contains  dictionaries,  encyclopedias, 
almanacs,  yearbooks,  handbooks,  and  miscellaneous  materials.  Al- 
though most  of  the  materials  in  the  library  are  primarily  related  to  the 
programs  offered  by  the  institution,  there  is  a  small,  but  fairly  repre- 
sentative collection  of  materials  in  other  fields  of  knowledge. 

The  general  public,  as  well  as  students,  is  eligible  to  use  the 
library  and  borrow  books  from  it.  Persons  using  the  library  are 
expected  to  conform  to  standard  practices  on  return  of  books  and 
decorum  while  in  the  library. 

Students  receive  an  intensive  course  in  the  use  of  library  materials 
as  part  of  orientation  to  the  school. 

The  library  is  open  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Monday  through 
Thursday  and  on  Friday  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Students  are  urged  to 
ask  for  further  information  concerning  the  library's  services  or  collec- 
tions. The  librarians  will  be  happy  to  assist  students  in  locating  any 
research  materials. 

PRODUCTION 

The  Production  division  is  a  centrally  located  Duplicating  Depart- 
ment. This  division  was  set  up  to  reproduce  all  materials  necessary 
for  the  faculty  and  staff  members. 

The  Production  division  is  directly  responsible  for  the  production 
of  all  teaching  materials,  such  as  lesson  plans,  reading  lists,  tests,  and 
other  materials  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  classroom  teaching.  It 
also  reproduces  all  materials  necessary  for  the  staff  and  administration 
to  carry  out  their  duties,  this  includes  such  items  as  reports,  rosters, 
form  letters,  and  any  other  like  item. 

AUDIOVISUAL 

The  Instructional  Materials  Center  houses  globes,  maps,  filmstrips, 
films,  tapes,  recordings,  slides,  transparencies,  and  other  forms  of 
communication.  It  also  houses  and  distributes  the  equipment  necessary 
for  the  use  of  these  materials.  Movie  projectors,  filmstrip  projectors, 
opaque  and  overhead  projectors,  record  players,  tape  recorders,  and 
other  audio-visual  equipment  are  provided  and  scheduled  by  the 
center. 
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TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 


The  basic  objective  of  Technical  Education  is  to  prepare  qualified 
technicians  in  pre-selected  fields.  The  technical  programs  emphasize 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  basic  principles  of  science  rather 
than  the  acquisition  of  manual  skills.  Although  similar  in  nature  to  the 
professional  engineering  curriculum  offered  by  the  senior  institution, 
programs  of  instruction  are  less  extensive  in  time  and  content. 

Technical  occupations,  broad- 
ly defined,  are  those  which  usu- 
ally require  a  high  degree  of 
specialized  knowledge,  a  broad 
understanding  of  operational 
procedures,  and  the  ability  to 
organize,  coordinate,  and  super- 
vise the  work  of  others.  The  In- 
stitute prepares  students  for  en- 
try into  a  number  of  semi-pro- 
fessional positions  of  a  particular  * 
field  rather  than  for  one  specific       f  *' 

job- 
Technical  programs  of  study  are  designed  to  prepare  students  to 

earn  a  living  as  technical  personnel  in  industry,  business,  health 
occupations  or  as  owner-operators  of  their  own  establishment.  These 
programs  recognize  that  general  education  subjects  take  on  occupa- 
tional significance  in  community  living,  and  that  the  technical  sub- 
jects provide  the  freedom  of  action  resulting  from  occupational  com- 
petency. 

Course  credit  earned  in  the  various  technical  programs  is  not  in- 
tended for  transfer  to  four  year  colleges  or  universities.  The  ultimate 
objective  of  a  technical  program  is  employment  and  further  growth 
through  occupational  experience.  The  Associate  in  Applied  Science 
Degree  is  conferred  to  those  students  successfully  completing  a  tech- 
nical education  program. 
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PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY 


Durham  Technical  Institute  offers  the  following  programs  of  study: 

Associate  in  Applied  Science  Degree  Programs 

Accounting 

Automotive  Technology 
Business  Administration 
Dental  Laboratory  Technology 
Electronics  Engineering  Technology 
General  Office  Technology 
Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 

(Design  and  Drafting  Option) 
Police  Science 
Secretarial  Science 

Diploma  Programs 

Architectural  Drafting 
Automotive  Mechanics 
Mechanical  Drafting 
Practical  Nurse  Education 

Certificate  Program 

Nurses'  Assistant 

Curriculum  Preparatory  Program 

Developmental  Studies 

Proposed  Curriculums 

Data  Processing  Technology 
Inhalation  Therapy  Technology 
Opticianry 
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1    J\       ACCOUNTING 


Accounting  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  employment  fields  in 
America  today,  and  the  job  outlook  for  good  accountants  seems  bright 
for  many  years  to  come.  These  opportunities  are  the  result  of  the 
tremendous  business  and  industrial  expansion  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Because  of  this  emphasis,  there  is  a  growing  need  for  trained 
people  in  the  area  of  accounting  to  help  managers  keep  track  of  a 
firm's  operation.  The  Accounting  Curriculum  is  designed  to  fill  this 
need  by  offering  students  the  necessary  accounting  theories  and  skills 
for  entry  into  the  accounting  profession. 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  Accounting  Curriculum  are  to  develop 
the  following  competencies: 

1.  Understanding  of  the  principles  of  organization  and  manage- 
ment in  business  operations. 

2.  Understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  accounting  and  analysis 
of  financial  statements. 

3.  Understanding    and    skill    in    effective    communications    for 
business. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an  accountant  vary  somewhat  in 
different  firms.  Some  of  the  things  an  accountant  might  do  are:  record 
transactions,  render  periodic  reports,  maintain  cost  records,  make 
special  reports,  complete  tax  returns,  audit  the  books,  and  advise 
management  in  areas  of  financial  affairs. 

The  graduate  of  the  Accounting  Curriculum  may  qualify  for  various 
jobs  in  business  and  industry  leading  to  any  of  the  following  account- 
ing positions:  accounting  clerk,  payroll  clerk,  accounting  machine 
operator,  auditor,  and  cost  accountant.  This  training  plus  further 
experience  should  prepare  them  to  become  office  managers,  account- 
ing supervisors,  and  to  fill  other  responsible  positions  in  a  business 
firm. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  POSITIONS  PREPARED  FOR 


Accountant 

Bookkeeper 

Cost  Accountant 

Machine  Processing  Accountant 


Manager,  General 
Office  Manager 
Public  Accountant 
Tax  Accountant 


Hours  per  week     Quarter 


FIRST  QUARTER 

Hours 

Class 

Lab. 

Credit 

fT-DTI 

010     Introduction  to  Technical  Education 

2 

0 

2 

T-ENG 

101      Grammar 

3 

0 

3 

T-BUS 

101      Introduction  to  Business 

5 

0 

5 

T-BUS 

102     Typewriting  (or  elective) 
110     Office  Machines 

2 

3 

3 

T-BUS 

2 

2 

3 

T-MAT 

110     Business  Mathematics 

5 

0 

5 

19 


21 


SECOND  QUARTER 


T-ECO 
T-ENG 
T-BUS 
T-BUS 


102 
102 
115 

120 


Elective 
Economics 
Composition 
Business  Law 
Accounting 


THIRD  QUARTER 

Elective 

T-ECO  104 
T-BUS  116 
T-BUS  121 
T-ENG        204 


Economics 

Business  Law 

Accounting 

Oral  Communication 


5 

0 

5 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

5 

2 

6 

19 


20 


3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

5 

2 

6 

3 

0 

3 

FOURTH  QUARTER 

T-ENG        103     Report  Writing 

T-EDP         104     Introduction  to  Data  Processing 

T-BUS  123     Business  Finance 

T-BUS         222     Accounting 


FIFTH  QUARTER 


17 

3 
3 
3 
5 

14 


18 


16 


T-BUS 

124 

Business  Finance 

3 

0 

3 

T-ENG 

206 

Business  Communication 

3 

0 

3 

T-BUS 

223 

Accounting 

5 

2 

6 

T-BUS 

225 

Cost  Accounting 

3 

2 

4 

T-BUS 

235 

Business  Management 

3 

0 

3 

17 


19 


f  Institutional  Credit  Only 
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SIXTH  QUARTER 

T-BUS         229     Taxes 
T-BUS         269     Auditing 

Sociology  Elective 

Accounting  Elective 


Hours  per  week 

Quarter 

Hours 

Class         Lab. 

Credit 

3               2 

4 

3               2 

4 

3               0 

3 

4                2 

5 

13 


16 
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AUTOMOTIVE 
TECHNOLOGY 


There  is  a  growing  need  for  transportation  maintenance  technicians 
to  rebuild,  test  and  service  automotive  units  including  diesel  engines. 
The  Service  Managers  Committee  of  the  American  Motors  Association 
estimates  that  45  to  50  thousand  mechanics  and  technicians  are  needed 
each  year  to  keep  service  shops  properly  manned.  However,  fewer 
than  10,000  recruits  are  entering  the  profession  annually. 

North  Carolina,  in  its  tremendous  industrial  growth,  feels  the  need 
for  more  highly  trained  and  skilled  personnel  in  the  automotive  and 
transportation  field.  Industry  is  dependent  upon  transportation  for 
movement  of  raw  materials  and  finished  products.  Automotive  units 
and  diesel  engines  are  prime  movers,  and  require  tehnicians  to  service 
and  maintain  them  for  proper  operation.  This  curriculum  has  been 
developed  to  train  technicians  for  the  transportation  maintenance  field. 

The  Automotive  Technology  Curriculum  is  designed  for  students 
who  are  interested  in  work  on  or  related  to  motor  vehicles.  This  cur- 
riculum provides  for  entrance  into  technician  level  employment  areas. 
Principles  of  design  and  operation  provide  for  an  exact  appreciation 
of  the  functions  of  automotive  units.  Correlated  laboratory  work 
develops  ability  to  execute  or  supervise  diagnostic  tests  and  repairs. 

The  automotive  transportation  and  maintenance  technician  has  a 
knowledge  of  laboratory  procedures  in  automotive  and  associated 
areas.  He  is  capable  of  operating  laboratory  equipment  and  instru- 
ments to  perform  a  variety  of  tests  on  materials  and  equipment.  In- 
cluded also  may  be  performance  testing  of  new  materials  and  equip- 
ment. As  a  diagnostician,  he  may,  with  the  use  of  instruments,  locate 
automotive  or  electrical  defects  and  arrange  for  repair.  He  is  often 
required  to  record  data,  write  reports  and  make  recommendations. 

REPRESENTATIVE  POSITIONS  PREPARED  FOR 

Automotive  Electrical  Techni-  Manufacturer's  Technical 

nician  Representative 

Automotive  Engineer  Aide  Parts  Manager 

Automotive  Machinist  Service  Manager 

Diesel  Service  Technician  Transmission  Technician 
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FIRST  QUARTER 


fT-DTI 

010 

T-ENG 

101 

T-MAT 

-  101 

T-MEC 

101 

T-PHY 

101 

TAUT 

111 

T-DFT 

111 

Introduction  to  Technical  Education 

Grammar 

Technical  Mathematics 

Machine  Processes 

Physics:  Properties  of  Matter 

Internal  Combustion  Engines 

Blueprint  Reading  and  Sketching 


iours 

per 

week 

Quarter 
Hours 

Class 

Lab 

Credit 

2 

0 

2 

3 

0 

3 

5 

0 

5 

0 

6 

2 

3 

2 

4 

4 

3 

5 

0 

3 

1 

SECOND  QUARTER 


THIRD  QUARTER 


FOURTH  QUARTER 


17 


15 


14 


14 


14 


11 


22 


T-ENG 

102 

Composition 

3 

0 

3 

T-MAT 

102 

Technical  Mathematics 

5 

0 

5 

T-MEC 

102 

Machine  Processes 

0 

6 

2 

T-PHY 

103 

Physics:  Electricity 

3 

2 

4 

T-AUT 

112 

Internal  Combustion  Engines 

4 

6 

6 

20 


T-PHY 

102 

Physics:  Work,  Energy,  Power 

3 

2 

4 

TAUT 

121 

Automotive  Electrical  Systems 

3 

3 

4 

T-AUT 

125 

Chassis  Systems 

2 

6 

4 

T-ENG 

204 

Oral  Communications 

3 

0 

3 

T-PHY 

209 

Thermodynamics 

3 

0 

3 

18 


T-CHM 

101 

Chemistry 

4 

2 

5 

T-ENG 

103 

Report  Writing 

3 

0 

3 

TAUT 

213 

Diesel  Engines 

2 

3 

3 

T-AUT 

221 

Power  Trains 

3 

6 

5 

T-MEC 

235 

Hydraulics  and  Pneumatics 

3 

3 

4 

FIFTH  QUARTER 


TAUT 

201 

T-AUT 

226 

TAUT 

231 

Sociology  Elective 

Elective 

Engine  Rebuilding 

Braking  Systems 

Diagnosis  and  Testing 


SIXTH  QUARTER 

Sociology  Elective 

Elective 

T-AUT        202     Engine  Rebuilding 
T-AUT        232     Diagnosis  and  Testing 
T-AUT        240     Motor  Vehicle  Laws 
and  Regulations 


15 


12 


12 


14 


15 


12 


20 


3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

2 

6 

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

6 

4 

17 


3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

1 

6 

3 

2 

6 

4 

16 


f  Institutional  Credit  Only 
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BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


In  North  Carolina  the  opportunities  in  business  are  increasing. 
With  the  increasing  population  and  industrial  development  in  this 
State,  business  has  become  more  competitive  and  automated.  Better 
opportunities  in  business  will  be  filled  by  students  with  specialized 
education  beyond  the  high  school  level.  The  Business  Administration 
Curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  employment  in  one 
of  many  occupations  common  to  business.  Training  is  aimed  at  pre- 
paring the  student  in  many  phases  of  administrative  work  that  might 
be  encountered  in  the  average  business. 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  Business  Administration  Curriculum 
are  to  develop  the  following  competencies: 

1.  Understanding  of  the  principles  of  organization  and  management 
in  business  operations. 

2.  Understanding  our  economy  through  study  and  analysis  of  the 
role  of  production  and  marketing. 

3.  Knowledge   in   specific   elements   of  accounting,   finance,    and 
business  law. 

4.  Understanding  and  skill  in  effective  communication  for  business. 

5.  Knowledge  of  human  relations  as  they  apply  to  successful  busi- 
ness operations  in  a  rapidly  expanding  economy. 

The  graduate  of  the  Business  Administration  Curriculum  may  enter 
a  variety  of  career  opportunities  from  beginning  sales  person  or  office 
clerk  to  manager  trainee.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  this  grad- 
uate vary  in  different  firms.  These  encompassments  might  include: 
making  up  and  filing  reports,  tabulating  and  posting  data  in  various 
books,  sending  out  bills,  checking  calculations,  adjusting  complaints, 
operating  various  office  machines,  and  assisting  managers  in  super- 
vising. Positions  are  available  in  businesses  such  as  advertising;  bank- 
ing; credit;  finance;  retailing;  wholesaling;  hotel,  tourist,  and  travel 
industry;  insurance;  transportation;  and  communications. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  POSITIONS  PREPARED  FOR 


Accountant,  Cost 
Accountant,  General 
Bookkeeper 
Director,  Personnel 


Manager,  General 
Manager,  Office 
Manager,  Sales 
Representative,  Sales 


Hours  per  week    Quarter 


Hours 

FIRST  QUARTER 

Class 

Lab. 

Credit 

fT-DTI 

010     Introduction  to  Technical  Education 

2 

0 

2 

T-ENG 

101      Grammar 

3 

0 

3 

T-BUS 

101      Introduction  to  Business 

5 

0 

5 

T-BUS 

102     Typewriting  (or  elective) 

2 

3 

3 

T-BUS 

110     Office  Machines 

2 

2 

3 

T-MAT 

110     Business  Mathematics 

5 

0 

5 

19 


21 


SECOND  QUARTER 


T-ECO 
T-ENG 
T-BUS 
T-BUS 
T-BUS 


102 
102 
115 
120 

239 


Economics 
Composition 
Business  Law 
Accounting 
Marketing 


THIRD  QUARTER 

T-ECO  104  Economics 

T-BUS  116  Business  Law 

T-BUS  121  Accounting 

T-ENG  204  Oral  Communications 

T-BUS  232  Sales  Development 


FOURTH  QUARTER 

Elective 

T-ENG  103 
T-EDP  104 
T-BUS  123 
T-BUS         243 


Report  Writing 

Introduction  to  Data  Processing 

Business  Finance 

Advertising 


FIFTH  QUARTER 


T-BUS 
T-ENG 
T-BUS 


Sociology  Elective 

Elective 
124     Business  Finance 
206     Business  Communication 
235     Business  Management 


3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

5 

2 

6 

5 

0 

5 

9 

2 

20 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

5 

2 

6 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

17 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

15 


18 

3 
3 
4 
3 
4 

17 


3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

15 


15 


flnstitutional  Credit  only 
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SIXTH  QUARTER 

1-1     l/mfii  m 

T-BUS 
T-BUS 
T-BUS 

229     Taxes 
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272  Principles  of  Supervision 

Hours 

per 

week 

Quarter 
Hours 

Class 

Lab. 

Credit 

3 

0 

3 

6 

0 

6 

3 

2 

4 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

18  2  19 
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DENTAL 
LABORATORY 
TECHNOLOGY 


The  dental  laboratory  technician  is  a  member  of  the  dental  health 
team.  With  the  increased  population  growth  throughout  the  country, 
there  has  been  increased  demand  for  dental  treatment  placed  upon 
the  dental  profession.  Although  only  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  possible 
for  the  practicing  dentist  to  perform  all  the  work  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  patient,  today  he  must  rely  on  technically  trained 
subsidiary  assistants  such  as  the  dental  laboratory  technician,  dental 
hygienist,  and  dental  assistant.  With  his  talent  and  technical  skill 
the  dental  laboratory  technician  is  able  to  provide  an  essential 
auxiliary  service  to  the  profession  of  dentistry. 

The  dental  laboratory  technician  fabricates  prosthetic  appliances, 
as  authorized  by  the  dentist  only,  through  written  prescriptions,  im- 
pressions, and  casts.  He  works  with  various  specialized  hand  instru- 
ments and  equipment  using  materials  such  as  gypsum  products,  waxes, 
plastics,  ceramic  materials,  precious  and  semi-precious  metals. 

The  work  of  the  dental  laboratory  technician,  as  a  member  of  the 
dental  health  team,  is  confined  to  the  dental  laboratory.  He  is  the 
only  member  of  the  team  that  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
patient;  however,  through  his  work,  he  is  able  to  contribute  much 
to  the  dental  health  of  the  patient. 


REPRESENTATIVE  POSITIONS  PREPARED  FOR 


Technician,  Complete  Dentures 
Technician,  Crown  and  Bridge 
Technician,   Partial   Dentures 


Dental  Laboratory  Manager 
Dental  Laboratory  Owner 
Dental  Sales  Representative 
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FIRST  QUARTER 

Introduction  to  Technical  Education 

Grammar 

Dental  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Dental  Materials 

Complete  Denture  Techniques 

Business  Mathematics 


Composition 

Complete  Denture  Techniques 

Dental  Metallurgy 

Cast  Metallic  Inlay  and 

Crown  Techniques  2  12 


fT-DTI 

010 

T-ENG 

101 

T-DEN 

101 

T-DEN 

104 

T-DEN 

106 

T-MAT 

110 

SECOND 

QUA 

T-ENG 

102 

T-DEN 

107 

T-DEN 

111 

T-DEN 

113 

THIRD  QUARTER 

T-CHM       101     Chemistry 
T-DEN        108     Partial  Denture  Techniques 
T-DEN        115     Crown  and  Bridge  Techniques 
T-ENG        204     Oral  Communications 


SUMMER  QUARTER 

T-PHY         101     Physics 

T-DEN        109     Partial  Denture  Techniques 

T-DEN         116     Crown  and  Bridge  Techniques 


FOURTH  QUARTER 

T-ENG        103     Report  Writing 


Quarter 

ours  Per  Week 

Hours 

Class         Lab. 

Credit 

2              0 

2 

3              0 

3 

2             12° 

6 

1               6° 

3 

1               3° 

2 

5              0 

5 

14            21 

21 

3              0 

3 

1               9° 

4 

3              0 

3 

FIFTH  QUARTER 

Sociology  Elective 

T-DEN        205     Partial  Denture  Techniques 
T-DEN        211     Ceramic  Techniques 
T-DEN        213     Dental  Laboratory  Practice 


SIXTH  QUARTER 

Sociology  Elective 

T-DEN        209     Jurisprudence  and  Ethics  Seminar 
T-DEN        212     Advanced  Ceramic  Techniques 
T-DEN        214     Advanced  Dental  Laboratory 
Practices 


21  16 


4 

2 

5 

2 

9° 

5 

1 

9° 

4 

3 

0 

3 

0 

20 

17 

3 

2 

4 

1 

9° 

4 

1 

12° 

5 

23 


T-DEN        201     Advanced  Dentures  with  Cast 

Based  Techniques  2  9°  5 

T-DEN        204     Partial  Dentures  Techniques  1  6°  3 

T-DEN        207     Advanced  Crown  and  Bridge 

Techniques  1  6°  3 


21  14 


3 

0 

3 

1 

12° 

5 

2 

9° 

5 

1 

3° 

2 

7 

24 

15 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

2 

12° 

6 

18  15 


f  Institutional  credit  only. 
""Manipulative  laboratory"  involves  development  of  skills  and  job  proficiency. 
Credit  of  one  quarter  for  each  three  hours  of  laboratory. 
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ELECTRONICS 
ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY 


The  field  of  electronics  has  developed  at  a  rapid  pace  since  the 
turn  of  the  century.  For  many  years  the  major  concern  of  electronics 
was  in  the  area  of  communications.  Developments  during  World  War 
II  and  in  the  period  since  have  revolutionized  production  techniques. 
New  industries  have  been  established  to  supplement  the  need  and 
demand  for  electronics  equipment. 

Many  opportunities  exist  for  men  and  women  with  a  technical 
education  in  electronics.  This  curriculum  provides  a  basic  background 
in  electronic  related  theory  with  practical  applications  of  electronics 
for  business  and  industry.  Courses  are  designed  to  develop  competent 
electronics  technicians  who  may  take  their  place  as  an  assistant  to  an 
engineer,  or  as  a  liaison  between  the  engineer  and  the  skilled  crafts- 
man. 

The  electronics  technician  may  start  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
areas:  research,  design,  development,  production,  maintenance  or 
sales.  He  may  be  an  assistant  to  an  engineer,  an  engineering  aide, 
laboratory  technician,  supervisor  or  equipment  specialist.  His  training 
is  similar  to  that  of  an  engineer,  but  in  less  depth  and  more  practical 
in  application.  He  can  function  as  a  liaison  between  an  engineer  and 
the  skilled  craftsman. 


REPRESENTATIVE  POSITIONS  PREPARED  FOR 


Computer  Technician 
Customer  Engineer 
Design  Tester 
Electronics  Technician 
Instrumentation  Engineer 


Laboratory  Technician 
Manufacturer  Representative 
Production  Engineer 
Technical  Sales  and  Promotion 
Technical  Writer 
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Hours  per  Week     Quarter 


Hours 

FIRST  QUARTER 

Class 

Lab. 

Credit 

fT-DTI 

010     Introduction  to  Technical  Education 

2 

0 

2 

T-DFT 

101     Drafting 

0 

6 

2 

T-ELC 

101     Fundamentals  of  Electricity 

4 

4 

6 

T-ENG 

101     Grammar 

3 

0 

3 

T-MAT 

101     Technical  Mathematics 

5 

0 

5 

T-PHY 

101     Physics:  Properties  of  Matter 

3 

2 

4 

SECOND  QUARTER 


17 


12 


22 


T-DFT 

102 

Technical  Drafting 

0 

6 

2 

T-ELC 

102 

Fundamentals  of  Electricity 

4 

4 

6 

T-ENG 

102 

Composition 

3 

0 

3 

T-MAT 

102 

Technical  Mathematics 

5 

0 

5 

T-PHY 

102 

Physics:  Work,  Energy,  Power 

3 

2 

4 

f  Instructional  Credit  Only 


15 


12 


20 


THIRD  QUARTER 

T-ELN         101     Electronic  Instruments 

and  Measurements 
T-MAT        103     Technical  Mathematics 
T-ELN         105     Control  Devices 
T-ENG        204     Oral  Communications 


15 


19 


FOURTH  QUARTER 


T-ENG 

103 

Report  Writing 

3 

0 

3 

T-PHY 

104 

Physics:  Light  and  Sound 

3 

2 

4 

T-MAT 

201 

Technical  Mathematics 

5 

0 

5 

T-ELN 

205 

Applications  of  Electronic 

Control  Devices 

5 

4 

7 

16 


19 


FIFTH  QUARTER 

Sociology  Elective  3  0  3 

T-ELN         210     Semiconductor  Circuit  Analysis  4  4  6 

T-ELN         214     Wave  Shaping  and  Pulse  Circuits  2  4  4 

T-ELN         235     Industrial  Instrumentation  3  2  4 


SIXTH  QUARTER 

Sociology  Elective 

Technical  Specialty  Elective 

T-ELN         215     Wave  Shaping  and  Pulse  Circuits 
T-ELN         220     Electronic  Systems 


12 


10 


17 

3 
4 
4 

7 


13 


10 


18 
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GENERAL 

OFFICE 

TECHNOLOGY 


More  people  are  now  employed  in  clerical  occupations  than  in  any 
other  single  job  category.  Automation  and  increased  production  will 
mean  that  these  people  will  need  more  technical  skills  and  a  greater 
adaptability  for  diversified  types  of  jobs. 

The  General  Office  Occupa- 
tions curriculum  is  designed  to 
develop  the  necessary  variety  of 
skills  for  employment  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  The  curriculum  of- 
fers a  clerical  program  coupled 
with  basic  business  courses  so 
necessary  to  the  successful  office 
manager.  Specialized  training  in 
skill  areas  is  supplemented  by 
related  courses  in  mathematics, 
accounting,  business  law,  and 
applied  psychology. 
The  graduate  of  the  General  Office  Technology  curriculum  would 
be  trained  to  perform  most  of  the  office  duties  necessary  to  an  efficient 
business.  Areas  of  employment  for  the  graduate  might  include  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  accounting  clerk,  assistant  office  manager,  book- 
keeper, file  clerk,  machine  transcriptionist,  or  a  variety  of  other  clerical- 
related  jobs.  Positions  are  available  in  almost  every  type  of  business, 
large  or  small. 
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Hours  per  Week     Quarter 


Hours 

FIRST  QUARTER 

Class 

Lab. 

Credit 

|T -DTI 

010     Introduction  to  Technical  Education 

2 

0 

2 

T-BUS 

101      Introduction  to  Business 

5 

0 

5 

T-ENG 

101     Grammar 

3 

0 

3 

T-BUS 

102     Typewriting  (or  elective) 
110     Office  Machines 

2 

3° 

3 

T-BUS 

2 

2 

3 

T-MAT 

110     Business  Mathematics 

5 

0 

5 

SECOND  QUARTER 


19 


21 


T-ECO 

102 

Economics 

3 

0 

3 

T-ENG 

102 

Composition 

3 

0 

3 

T-BUS 

103 

Typewriting  (or  elective) 

2 

3° 

3 

T-BUS 

115 

Business  Law 

3 

0 

3 

T-BUS 

120 

Accounting 

5 

2 

6 

THIRD  QUARTER 

T-BUS  104     Typewriting 

T-BUS  112     Filing 

T-BUS  116     Business  Law 

T-BUS  121     Accounting 

T-ENG        204     Oral  Communications 


16 


18 


2 

3° 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

5 

2 

6 

3 

0 

3 

FOURTH  QUARTER 


16 


18 


T-ENG 

103 

Report  Writing 

3 

0 

3 

T-EDP 

104 

Introduction  to  Data  Processing 

3 

2 

4 

T-BUS 

205 

Advanced  Typewriting 

2 

3° 

3 

T-BUS 

211 

Office  Machines 

2 

2 

3 

T-BUS 

232 

Sales  Development 

3 

0 

3 

Elective 

3 

0 

3 

FIFTH  QUARTER 


T-BUS 

206 

T-BUS 

212 

T-BUS 

231 

Business  Communication 
Machine  Transcription — Executive 
Office  Procedures 
Social  Science 
Elective 


16 


19 


SIXTH  QUARTER 


T-BUS 
T-BUS 
T-BUS 


210     Typing  Office  Practice 

229     Taxes 
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Social  Science  Elective 

Elective 


16 


18 


2 

3° 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

14 


16 


""Manipulative  Laboratory"  involves  development  of  skills  and  job  proficiency. 
Credit  of  one  quarter  hour  for  each  three  hours  of  laboratory, 
f  Institutional  credit  only. 
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MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY 


This  curriculum  guide  was  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  outlining  a 
training  program  for  students  of  mechanical  drafting  and  design  tech- 
nology. There  are  certain  identifiable  duties  which  are  common  to  all 
technicians  of  this  general  classification  and  which  comprise  the  basic 
areas  of  technical  knowledge  they  need.  This  curriculum  has  been 
designed  for  training  persons  in  the  accepted  performance  of  these 
basic  duties  that  will  be  assigned,  and  to  enable  the  individual  student 
to  become  proficient  in  a  short  time  after  he  becomes  employed  in 
the  industry. 

Courses  in  general  education  have  been  included  to  give  a  student 
the  assurance  and  understanding  that  comes  with  education  upon  a 
broad  base.  The  technician  associates  with  people  of  many  levels  of 
thought  and  expression— administrative  personnel,  scientists,  engineers, 
skilled  workmen— and  must  be  able  to  communicate  effectively  at  all 
levels.  Courses  containing  essential  information  from  related  subject 
areas,  such  as  mathematics,  physics,  and  mechanics  have  been  in- 
cluded in  order  to  provide  the  student  a  better  academic  base  for 
his  training.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  ability  to  think  and  plan,  as  well 
as  drafting  procedures  and  techniques. 

Mechanical  drafting  and  design  technicians  are  concerned  with  the 
preparation  of  drawings  for  design  proposals,  for  experimental  models 
and  items  for  production  use. 

These  technicians  perform  many  aspects  of  drafting  in  a  specialized 
field,  such  as  the  developing  of  the  drawing  of  a  section,  sub-assembly 
or  major  component.  Investigating  design  factors  and  availability  of 
material  and  equipment,  production  methods  and  facilities  are  frequent 
assignments.  They  assist  in  the  design  of  units  and  controls  from 
specifications  by  utilizing  drawings  of  existing  units  and  reports  on 
functional  performance.  They  may  draw  components  in  industrial 
fields  based  on  engineers'  original  design  concepts  or  specific  ideas. 
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Also,  they  may  be  assigned  as  coordinators  for  the  execution  of  related 
work  of  other  design,  production,  tooling,  material  and  planning 
groups.  Technicians  with  experience  in  this  classification  may  often 
supervise  the  preparation  of  working  drawings. 

These  technicians  are  employed  in  many  types  of  manufacturing, 
fabrication,  research  development  and  service  industries.  Substantial 
numbers  also  are  employed  in  communications,  transportation,  public 
utilities,  consulting  engineering  firms,  and  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments. 

REPRESENTATIVE  POSITIONS  PREPARED  FOR 


Business  Machine  Technician 
Designer  (Machine  and  Tool) 
Draftsman  (Machine  and  Tool ) 
Experimental  Machinist 
Heating  Engineer 
Industrial  Sales  Engineer 


Maintenance  Engineer 
Production  Manager 
Shop  Foreman 
Technical  Illustrator 
Test  Laboratory  Technician 
Time  Study  Engineer 


Hours  per  Week     Quarter 


FIRST  QUARTER 

fT-DTI  010  Introduction  to  Technical  Education 

T-DFT  101  Technical  Drafting 

T-ENG  101  Grammar 

T-MAT  101  Technical  Mathematics 

T-MEC  101  Machine  Processes 

T-PHY  101  Physics:  Properties  of  Matter 


SECOND  QUARTER 

T-DFT         102     Technical  Drafting 

T-ENG        102     Composition 

T-MAT        102     Technical  Mathematics 

T-MEC        102     Machine  Processes 

T-PHY         102     Physics:  Work,  Energy,  Power 


THIRD  QUARTER 

T-DFT         103     Technical  Drafting 
T-MAT        103     Technical  Mathematics 
T-PHY         103     Physics:  Electricity 
T-PHY         106     Applied  Mechanics 
T-ENG        204     Oral  Communications 


FOURTH  QUARTER 

T-CHM 
T-ENG 
T-DFT 
T-MEC 
T-MEC 


101  Chemistry 

103  Report  Writing 

201  Drafting 

205  Strength  of  Materials 

210  Physical  Metallurgy 


Hours 

Class 

Lab. 

Credit 

2 

0 

2 

0 

6 

2 

3 

0 

3 

5 

0 

5 

0 

6 

2 

3 

2 

4 

13 

14 

18 

0 

6 

2 

3 

0 

3 

5 

0 

5 

0 

6 

2 

3 

2 

4 

11 

14 

16 

0 

6 

2 

5 

0 

5 

3 

2 

4 

5 

0 

5 

3 

0 

3 

16 

8 

19 

4 

2 

5 

3 

0 

3 

2 

6 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 

3 

4 

f  Institutional  Credit  Only 


15 


13 


20 
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FIFTH  QUARTER 


T-ELC 

T-DFT 
T-DFT 
T-MEC 


Sociology  Elective 
201     Controls  and  Electric 

Power  Devices 
205     Design  Drafting  I 
211      Mechanisms 
211      Physical  Metallurgy 


SIXTH  QUARTER 

Sociology  Elective 

Technical  Elective 

Elective 

T-DFT         206     Design  Drafting  II 
T-MEC        220     Power  Systems 


3 

0 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

4 

2 

6 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

13 

19 

3 

0 

3 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

4 

2 

6 

4 

3 

0 

3 

18 
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m 
UX 


POLICE 
SCIENCE 


Law  enforcement  techniques  have  evolved  from  rather  simple  jobs, 
requiring  simple  qualifications,  to  more  complex  activities  requiring  a 
large  capacity  for  highly  specialized  knowledge. 

Traditional  policies  and  entrance  requirements,  coupled  with  edu- 
cation and  training  standards  have  led  to  a  shortage  of  trained  law 
enforcement  technicians  and  administrators. 

Today,  as  police  agencies  move  toward  a  professional  status,  edu- 
cational institutions  are  becoming  the  training  centers  for  tomorrow's 
policemen.  The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Community  Colleges' 
Law  Enforcement  Training  program  is  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of 
developing  proficiency  in  leadership  in  these  people.  Its  development 
is  based  on  present  and  future  educational  and  training  needs  rather 
than  those  of  the  past. 

The  program  is  designed  to 
provide  occupational  training 
for  the  individual  who  has  a 
definite  interest  in  and  adapt- 
ability to  a  law  enforcement 
career.  It  offers  practical,  tech- 
nical, and  general  instruction  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  various 
law  enforcement  agencies  and 
provides  the  student  with  the 
skills,  knowledges,  and  attitudes, 
necessary  for  employment  at  the 
operational  or  management  level. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  properly  trained  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  industry,  municipal,  county,  state,  and  federal  agen- 
cies; and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  highly  trained  law 
enforcement  officer  will  find  challenging  opportunities  with  public  and 
private  law  enforcement  services. 
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Law  enforcement  is  that  important  division  of  government  which 
is  assigned  the  power  and  responsibility  to  maintain  order  and  en- 
force law.  Its  basic  functions  may  be  classified  as  prevention  of  crime, 
suppression  of  criminal  activity,  apprehension  of  offenders,  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace,  regulation  of  noncriminal  conduct,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property. 

To  the  original  and  primary  police  functions  of  preserving  the  peace 
and  maintaining  law  and  order,  the  ever  widening  scope  of  govern- 
ment activity  has  added  a  host  of  other  duties  to  the  various  law 
enforcement  agencies,  ranging  from  the  regulation  of  traffic  and  the 
suppression  of  vice  to  the  enforcement  of  minor  laws  and  ordinances 
that  regulate  the  minutiae  of  business  and  private  life  in  a  modern 
society. 

REPRESENTATIVE  POSITIONS  PREPARED  FOR 


County  Law  Enforcement 
Federal  Agencies 
Police-Academy  Instructor 


Police  Chief 
Police  Inspector 
Precinct  Police  Captain 


FIRST  QUARTER 

|T -DTI       010     Introduction  to  Technical  Education 

T-ENG        101     Grammar 

T-MAT        101     Technical  Mathematics 

T-PSC  101     Introduction  to  Law  Enforcement 

T-PSY  102     General  Psychology 


SECOND  QUARTER 

T-ENG        102     Composition 
T-SOC         102     Principles  of  Sociology 
T-POL         102     Government— National 
T-PSC  220     Police  Organization  &  Adminis- 

tration I 


lours 

Per  Week 

Hours 

Class 

Lab. 

Credit 

2 

0 

2 

3 

0 

3 

5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

20 

0 

20 

3 

0 

3 

5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

18 


18 


THIRD  QUARTER 

Elective 

T-POL         103     Government— State  and  Local 
T-PSC  110     Police  Role  in  Crime  and 

Delinquency 
T-ENG        204     Oral  Communications 


FOURTH  QUARTER 

T-CHM        101     Chemistry 

T-ENG        103     Report  Writing 

T-PSC  115     Criminal  Law 

T-PSC  201     Traffic  Planning  and  Management 


5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

3 

0 

3 

.8 

0 

18 

4 

2 

5 

3 

0 

3 

5 

0 

5 

4 

2 

5 

16 


18 


f  Institutional  credit  only. 
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FIFTH  QUARTER 

Elective 

T-PSC  205     Criminal  Evidence 

T-PSC  210     Criminal  Investigation 

T-PSC  215     Fingerprints  &  Photography 


SIXTH  QUARTER 

Elective 

T-PSY  103     Adolescent  Psychology 

T-PSC  211      Introduction  to  Criminalistics 

T-PSC  225     Criminal  Procedure 


lours 

per  Week 

Quarter 
Hours 

Class 

Lab. 

Credit 

3 

0 

3 

5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

4 

2 

5 

17 

2 

18 

3 

0 

3 

5 

0 

5 

4 

3 

5 

5 

0 

5 

17 


18 
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SECRETARIAL 
SCIENCE 


The  demand  for  better  qualified  secretaries  in  our  ever-expanding 
business,  industry,  government,  and  professional  world  is  becoming 
more  acute.  The  purpose  of  these  curriculums  is  to  outline  a  training 
program  that  will  provide  training  in  the  accepted  procedures  re- 
quired by  the  business,  industrial,  legal,  and  professional  areas  and  to 
enable  persons  to  become  proficient  soon  after  employment  in  their 
particular  field. 

Each  of  the  above  listed  cur- 
riculums is  designed  to  offer  the 
students  the  necessary  secre- 
tarial skills  in  typing,  dictation, 
transcription,  and  terminology 
for  employment  in  the  particu- 
lar area  of  work.  The  special 
training  in  secretarial  subjects  is 
supplemented  by  related  courses 
in  mathematics,  accounting, 
business  law,  and  personality  development. 

The  graduates  of  these  programs  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
terminology  peculiar  to  the  major  area,  skill  in  dictation  and  accurate 
transcription  of  all  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  reports.  The 
graduate  may  be  employed  as  a  stenographer  or  a  secretary.  Oppor- 
tunities for  employment  of  the  graduate  of  either  of  these  programs 
exist  in  a  variety  of  secretarial  positions  in  legal,  medical,  engineering, 
government  and  many  other  technical  areas. 
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Quarter 

Hours  per 

Week 

Hours 

FIRST  QUARTER 

Class 

Lab. 

Credit 

fT-DTI 

010      Introduction  to  Technical  Education 

2 

0 

2 

T-BUS 

101      Introduction  to  Business 

5 

0 

5 

T-ENG 

101      Grammar 

3 

0 

3 

T-BUS 

102     Typewriting  (or  Elective) 
106     Shorthand  (or  Elective) 

2 

3° 

3 

T-BUS 

3 

2 

4 

T-MAT 

110     Business  Mathematics 

5 

0 

5 

20 

5 

22 

SECOND  QUARTER 

T-ENG 

102     Composition 

3 

0 

3 

T-BUS 

103     Typewriting  (or  Elective) 
107     Shorthand 

2 

3° 

3 

T-BUS 

3 

2 

4 

T-BUS 

115     Business  Law 

3 

0 

3 

T-BUS 

120     Accounting 

5 

2 

6 

16 

7 

19 

THIRD  QUARTER 

T-BUS 

104     Typewriting 
108     Shorthand 

2 

3° 

3 

T-BUS 

3 

2 

4 

T-BUS 

110     Office  Machines 

2 

2 

3 

T-BUS 

112     Filing 

3 

0 

3 

T-BUS 

183     Terminology  and  Vocabulary 

3 

0 

3 

T-BUS 

204     Oral  Communication 

3 

0 

3 

16 


FOURTH  QUARTER 

T-ENG        103     Report  Writing 

T-EDP         104     Introduction  to  Data  Processing 

Systems 
T-BUS         205     Advanced  Typewriting 
T-BUS  206E  Dictation  and  Transcription 

T-BUS         211     Office  Machines 


3  2 

2  3 

3  2 
2  2 


19 


13 


17 


FIFTH  QUARTER 

Sociology  Elective 

Elective  (Technical  Speciality) 

T-ENG        206     Business  Communication 


T-BUS 
T-BUS 


207E  Dictation  and  Transcription 
214     Secretarial  Procedures 


SIXTH  QUARTER 

Sociology  Elective 

Elective  (Technical  Speciality) 

T-BUS         208E  Dictation  and  Transcription 
T-BUS         271      Office  Management 


3 

0 

3 

6 

0 

6 

3 

0 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

2 

4 

8 

4 

20 

3 

0 

3 

6 

0 

6 

3 

2 

4 

3 

0 

3 

15 


16 


""Manipulative  laboratory"  involves  development  of  skills  and  job  proficiency. 
Credit  of  one  quarter  hour  for  each  three  hours  of  laboratory, 
f  Institutional  credit  only. 
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TECHNICAL  COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


The  contents  of  Technical  courses  are  outlined  in  the  following 
course  descriptions.  First  Year  courses  are  numbered  100  through  199 
and  second  year  courses  from  200  through  299.  Courses  should  be 
pursued  in  normal  sequence  with  prerequisite  courses  taken  as  indi- 
cated. 

Courses  marked  with  an  "f"  carry  institutional  credit  only.  These 
are  preparatory  courses  and  the  credit  shall  not  count  toward  the 
requirements  necessary  for  graduation  with  an  associate  degree. 
Quarter  hours  of  institutional  credit  will  be  considered  the  same  as 
quarter  hours  of  credit  under  the  associate  degree  program  for  the 
purpose  of  scheduling  and  fees. 

One  quarter  hour  of  credit  is  earned  for  a  class  meeting  one  hour 
each  week  for  the  duration  of  the  quarter  with  the  exception  of 
regular  laboratories  and  "manipulative  laboratories."  A  "manipulative 
laboratory"  involves  development  of  skills  and  job  proficiency.  Credit 
of  one  quarter  hour  is  given  for  every  three  of  these  laboratory  hours; 
one  Quarter  hour  is  given  for  each  two  regular  laboratory  hours. 

Provided  for  each  course  is  the  following  information:  Subject, 
number,  title,  number  of  hours  of  credit  and,  in  parentheses  the 
number  of  lecture  hours  and  the  number  of  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 


AUTOMOTIVE 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

T-AUT    111   Internal   Combustion   Engines  5  (4-3) 

A   basic   study    of  the   internal    combustion   engine,    theoretical   cycles,   physical 
principles  of  fueling,  lubricating  and  cooling,  and  the  nature  and  relationship  of 
all   components    in   the   functioning   engine.    The   laboratory   correlates   with   the 
classroom  work. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-AUT   112  Internal  Combustion  Engines  6   (4-6) 

Emphasis  upon  proper  fits,  clearances,  exact  requirements  of  engines  in  common 

use,  interpretation  of  manufacturers'  specifications  as  related  to  engine  principles, 

functional  and  design  relationships.  Trie  laboratory  correlates  with  the  classroom 

work. 

Prerequisite:  T-AUT  111. 
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T-AUT  121  Automotive  Electrical  System  4   (3-3) 

A  study  of  electrical  principles  specifically  related  to  the  motor  vehicle  industry. 
Stress  is  placed  on  the  construction,  operation,  and  service  of  the  following 
items:  battery,  generator,  alternator,  ignition  system,  wiring  circuits,  voltage  and 
current  control  devices,  including  transistor  units.  The  student  will  receive  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  testing  equipment  and  special  tools  used  on  electrical 
components.  Laboratory  correlates  theory  and  practice  in  the  actual  use  of  equip- 
ment for  testing  and  adjusting. 
Corequisite:  T-PHY  103. 

T-AUT  125  Chassis  Systems  4   (2-6) 

The   principles   of  wheel   and   chassis   alignment   suspension   systems,   static  and 
dynamic  wheel  balancing,  and  steering  geometry  are  studied.  The  laboratory  will 
include  power  steering  units  and  other  chassis  units  for  investigation  of  theory, 
practice  and  design. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-AUT  201  Engine  Rebuilding  4   (2-6) 

A  thorough  study  of  the  maintenance  of  the  internal  combustion  engine.  An  in- 
vestigation of  factors  affecting  engine  performance,  testing  methods  and  equip- 
ment, and  calculations  relative  to  performance  comparisons.  Laboratory  work 
stresses  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  equipment  required  in  the  engine 
rebuilding  process,  correct  methods  of  disassembly,  cleaning,  inspection  of  parts 
and  reassembly. 
Prerequisites:  T-AUT  112  &  121. 

T-AUT  202  Engine  Rebuilding  3  (1-6) 

Emphasis  is  given  to  the  fits  and  tolerances  of  reworked  parts  and  components. 
Laboratory  experience  is  given  on  the  more  complex  equipment  to  enable  the 
student  to  complete  the  engine  rebuilding  process. 
Prerequisite:  T-AUT  201. 

T-AUT  213  Diesel  Engines  3  (2-3) 

Fuel  analysis,  air  induction,  fuel  systems  with  emphasis  on  pumps  and  injectors — 
their  calibration  and  adjustments,  combustion  and  precombustion  chambers,  and 
exhaust  systems  are  studied. 
Prerequisites:  T-AUT  112,  T-PHY  209. 

T-AUT  221  Power  Trains  5   (3-6) 

The  study  of  vevel,  spiral,  worm,  hypoid,  and  planetary  gearing;  rear  axle  de- 
sign including  positive  traction  units,  driveshafts,  universal  joints;  fluid  couplings, 
torque  converters,  servos,  and  control  units  as  applied  to  the  automatic  trans- 
mission. The  laboratory  correlates  theory  and  practice  using  various  manufacturers 
units. 
Prerequisite:  T-PHY  102. 

T-AUT  226  Braking  Systems  3  (2-3) 

The  application  of  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  principles   to  motor  vehicle  brake 
systems.    Modes   of  braking   and   control   systems   including  heavy   duty  brakes, 
vacuum  assist,  and  air  brakes. 
Prerequisite:  T-MEC  235. 

T-AUT  231  Diagnosis  and  Testing  4   (2-6) 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  principles  of  modern  automotive  test  equipment 
including  the   dynamometer,   engine  analyzers,   oscilloscopes,   dwell   meters,   fuel 
and  exhaust  analyzers.  The  laboratory  involves  test  runs  to  obtain  engine  power 
output  and  mechanical  efficiency. 
Prerequisites:  T-AUT  112,  TAUT  121,  T-AUT  125. 
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T-AUT  232  Diagnosis  and  Testing  4   (2-6) 

Diagnostic  testing  procedures  are  emphasized  in  determining  the  nature  of 
troubles  that  develop  in  various  component  systems  found  in  motor  transportation 
units.  A  thorough  study  and  application  of  testing  methods,  equipment  use,  and 
the  interpretation  of  test  results.  Outside  reading  concerning  the  latest  test  pro- 
cedures and  research  performed  by  major  companies  will  be  assigned  and  dis- 
cussed. Related  laboratory  studies  will  involve  test  runs,  analysis  of  data  and 
corrective  maintenance.  Includes  a  study  of  various  power  units  in  general  use 
on  motor  vehicles.  Instruction  in  various  power  operated  convenience  and  safety 
devices  including  tops,  windows,  seats,  and  speed  control  units.  Also,  power 
brake  units,  power  steering  units,  and  comfort  control  devices.  Course  will  also 
include  a  general  introduction  to  the  principles  of  refrigeration.  A  study  of  the 
assembly  components  and  connections  necessary  in  the  unit  as  applied  to  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks.  The  methods  of  operation  and  control.  Safety  precautions 
in  the  handling  of  refrigerants.  Laboratory  instruction  includes  installation  and 
service  of  the  air  conditioning  unit. 
Prerequisite:  T-AUT  231. 

T-AUT  240  Motor  Vehicle  Laws  and  Regulations  3   (3-0) 

A  basic  study  of  motor  vehicle  laws  and  regulations  of  North  Carolina  including 
the  state  inspection  requirements.  An  overview  of  interstate  and  intrastate  I.C.C. 
and  liability  insurance  requirements  pertaining  to  motor  carriers. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

BUSINESS 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

T-BUS    101    Introduction   to   Business  5   (5-0) 

A  survey  of  the  business  world  with  particular  attention  devoted  to  the  structure 
of  the    various    types    of  business    organization,    methods    of  financing,    internal 
organization,  and  management. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-BUS    102    Typewriting  3  (2-3) 

Introduction    to    the  touch    typewriting   system   with   emphasis   on   correct   tech- 
niques, mastery  of  the  keyboard,  simple  business  correspondence,  tabulation,  and 
manuscripts. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-BUS   103  Typewriting  3  (2-3) 

Instruction  emphasizes  the  development  of  speed  and  accuracy  with  further 
mastery  of  correct  typewriting  techniques.  These  skills  and  techniques  are  applied 
in  tabulation,  manuscript  correspondence,  and  business  forms. 

Prerequisite:   T-BUS    102   or  the   equivalent.    Speed   requirement,   30   words   per 
minute  for  five  minutes. 

T-BUS    104  Typewriting  3  (2-3) 

Emphasis  on  production  typing  problems  and  speed  building.  Attention  to  the 
development  of  the  student  s  ability  to  function  as  an  expert  typist,  producing 
mailable  copies.  The  production  units  are  tabulation,  manuscript,  correspondence, 
and  business  forms. 

Prerequisite:   T-BUS    103   or  the   equivalent.    Speed   requirement,    40   words  per 
minute  for  five  minutes. 

T-BUS   106   Shorthand  4   (3-2) 

A  beginning  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  reading  and  writing  shorthand. 
Emphasis  is  on  phonetics,  penmanship,  word  families,  brief  forms,  and  phrases* 
Prerequisite:  None. 
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T-BUS    107   Shorthand  4  (3-2) 

Continued   study   of  theory   with   greater  emphasis  on  dictation  and  elementary 

transcription. 

Prerequisite:  T-BUS  106  or  the  equivalent. 

T-BUS    108    Shorthand  4   (3-2) 

Theory   and  speed  building.    Introduction  to  office  style  dictation.   Emphasis  on 
development  of  speed  in  dictation  and  accuracy  in  transcription. 
Prerequisite:  T-BUS  107. 

T-BUS    110   Office    Machines  3   (2-2) 

A  general  survey  of  business  and  office  machines.  Students  will  receive  training 
techniques,  processes,  operation  and  application  of  the  ten-key  adding  machines, 
full  keyboard  adding  machines,  and  calculator. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-BUS    112   Filing  3  (3-0) 

Fundamentals  of  indexing  and  filing,  combining  theory  and  practices  by  the  use 
of  miniature    letters,   filing   boxes   and   guides.   Alphabetic,   Triple   Check,   Auto- 
matic, Geographic,  Subject,  Soundex,  and  Dewey  Decimal  filing  are  reviewed. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-BUS  115  Business  Law  3  (3-0) 

A   general   course   designed   to   acquaint   the   student  with   certain   fundamentals 
and  principles  of  business  law,  including  contracts,  negotiable  instruments,  and 
agencies. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-BUS  116  Business  Law  3  (3-0) 

Includes  the  study  of  laws  pertaining  to  bailments,  sales,  risk -bearing,  partnership- 
corporation,  mortgages,  and  property  rights. 
Prerequisite:  T-BUS  115. 

T-BUS  120  Accounting  6  (5-2) 

Principles,    techniques    and    tools    of  accounting,    for   understanding   of  the   me- 
chanics of  accounting.  Collecting,  summarizing,  analyzing,  and  reporting  informa- 
tion about  service  and  mercantile  enterprises,  to  include  practical  application  of 
the  principles  learned. 
Prerequisite:  T-MAT  110. 

T-BUS  121  Accounting  6   (5-2) 

A  study  of  partnership  and  corporation  accounting  including  a  study  of  payrolls, 
federal  and  state  taxes.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  recording,  summarizing  and 
interpreting  data  for  management  control  rather  than  on  bookkeeping  skills.  Ac- 
counting services  are  shown  as  they  contribute  to  the  recognition  and  solution 
of  management  problems. 
Prerequisite:  T-BUS  120. 

T-BUS  123  Business  Finance  3  (3-0) 

Includes  a  study  of  the  financing  of  business  units,  as  individuals,  partnerships, 
corporations,  and  trusts.  A  detailed  study  is  made  of  short-term,  long-term,  and 
consumer  financing. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-BUS  124  Business  Finance  3  (3-0) 

Includes  a  study  of  the  financing,  federal,  state,  and  local  government  and  the 
ensuing  effects  upon  the  economy.  Factors  affecting  supply  of  funds,  monetary  and 
credit  policies  are  studied. 
Prerequisite:  T-BUS  123. 
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T-BUS  183E  Terminology  and  Vocabulary  3   (3-0) 

Technical  terminology  and  vocabulary  as  it  is  used  in  business  offices  is  intro- 
duced in  this  course. 
Prerequisite:  T-BUS  107. 

T-BUS  205  Advanced  Typewriting  3  (2-3) 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  individual  production  rates.  The  stu- 
dent learns  the  techniques  needed  in  planning  and  in  typing  projects  that  closely 
approximate  the  work  appropriate  to  the  field  of  study.  These  projects  include 
review  of  letter  forms,  methods  of  duplication,  statistical  tabulation,  and  the 
typing  of  reports,  manuscripts  and  legal  documents. 

Prerequisite:  T-BUS  104.  Speed  requirement,  50  words  per  minute  for  live 
minutes. 

T-BUS  206E  Dictation  and  Transcription  4   (3-2) 

Designed  to  develop  skill  in  taking  dictation  and  transcribing  at  the  typewriter 
materials  of  a  legal  nature.  The  course  includes  a  review  of  the  theory  and  the 
dictation  of  familiar  and  unfamiliar  material  at  varying  rates  of  speed.  A  minimum 
dictation  rate  of  100  words  per  minute  for  five  minutes  on  new  material  is  re- 
quired. 
Prerequisite:  T-BUS  108. 

T-BUS  207E  Dictation  and  Transcription  4   (3-2) 

Covering  material  appropriate  to  the  course  of  study,  the  student  develops  the 
accuracy,  speed,  and  technical  vocabulary  that  will  enable  her  to  meet  the 
stenographic  requirements  necessary  for  an  executive  secretary.  A  minimum  dicta- 
tion rate  of  110  words  per  minute  for  five  minutes  on  new  material  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  T-BUS  206. 

T-BUS  208E  Dictation  and  Transcription  4  (3-2) 

This    is    primarily    a    speed    building    course    which    also    emphasizes    accuracy. 
Terminology  consists  mainly  of  business  terms  and  a  minimum  dictation  rate  of 
120  words  per  minute  for  five  minutes  on  new  material  is  required. 
Prerequisite:  T-BUS  207. 

T-BUS  210  Typing  Office  Practice  3  (3-0) 

A  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  forms  and  routines  found 
in  a  typical  business.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  correct  procedures  and  adaptability 
to  varying  office  methods. 
Prerequisite:  T-BUS  205. 

T-BUS  211  Office  Machines  3  (2-2) 

Instructions  in  the  operation  of  the  bookkeeping-accounting  machines,  duplicating 
equipment,  and  the  dictation  and  transcribing  machines. 
Prerequisite:  T-BUS  110. 

T-BUS  212  Machine  Transcription — Executive  2   (1-2) 

A  study  and  practice  course  in  the  use  of  transcribing  machines  in  business  dicta- 
tion. Proficiency  in  word  usage,  correct  grammar,  and  letter  styles  will  be  em- 
phasized. 
Prerequisite:  T-BUS  103. 

T-BUS  213  Office  Procedures  4  (3-2) 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  responsibilities  encountered  by  a 
general  office  worker  during  the  work  day.  These  include  the  following:  recep- 
tionist duties,  handling  the  mail,  telephone  techniques,  travel  information,  tele- 
grams, office  records,  purchasing  of  supplies,  office  organization,  and  insurance 
claims. 
Prerequisite:  None. 
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T-BUS  214  Secretarial  Procedures  4  (3-2) 

Designed    to    acquaint    the    student   with    the    responsibilities   encountered   by   a 
secretary  during  the  work  day.  These  include  the  following:  receptionist  duties, 
handling   the    mail,    telephone    techniques,    travel    information,    telegrams,    office 
records,  purchasing  of  supplies,  office  organization,  and  insurance  claims. 
Prerequisite:  T-BUS  205 

T-BUS  215E  Office  Application  6  (6-0) 

In  this  course  students  are  assigned  to  work  in  a  business,  technical,  or  professional 
office  for  six  hours  per  week.  The  objective  is  to  provide  actual  work  experience 
for  secretarial  students  and  an  opportunity  for  the  practical  application  of  the 
skills  and  knowledge  previously  learned. 
Prerequisites:  T-BUS  214,  T-BUS  205,  T-BUS  208,  T-BUS  211. 

T-BUS  217  Business  Law  3  (3-0) 

A  study  of  the  powers,  policies,   methods,  and  procedures  used  by  the  various 
federal,    state    and    local    administrative    agencies    in    promoting    and    regulating 
business  enterprises.  It  includes  a  consideration  of  the  constitutional  and  statutory 
limitations  on  these  bodies  and  judicial  review  of  administrative  action. 
Prerequisite:  T-BUS  116. 

T-BUS  219  Credit  Procedures  and  Problems  3  (3-0) 

Principles   and   practices   in   the   extension   of  credit  collection  procedures;   laws 
pertaining  to  credit  extension  and  collection  are  included. 
Prerequisite:  T-BUS  120. 

T-BUS  222  Accounting  6  (5-2) 

Thorough  treatment  of  the  field  of  general  accounting,  providing  the  necessary 
foundation  for  specialized  studies  that  follow.  The  course  includes,  among  other 
aspects,  the  balance  sheet,  income  and  surplus  statements,  fundamental  processes 
of  recording,  cash  and  temporary  investments,  and  analysis  of  working  capital. 
Prerequisite:  T-BUS  121. 

T-BUS  223  Accounting  6  (5-2) 

Additional  study  of  intermediate  accounting  with  emphasis  on  investments,  plant 
and  equipment,  intangible  assets  and  deferred  charges,  long-term  liabilities,  paid- 
in  capital,  retained  earnings,  and  special  analytical  processes. 
Prerequisite:  T-BUS  222. 

T-BUS  225  Cost  Accounting  4  (3-2) 

Nature  and  purposes  of  cost  accounting;  accounting  for  direct  labor,  materials, 
and  factory  burden;  job  cost,  and  standard  cost  principles  and  procedures;  selling 
and  distribution  cost;  budgets,  and  executive  use  of  cost  figures  are  studied. 
Prerequisite:  T-BUS  121. 

T-BUS  227  Advanced  Accounting  4  (3-2) 

Advanced    accounting    theory    and    principles    as    applied    to    special    accounting 
problems,  bankruptcy  proceedings,  estates  and  trusts,  consolidation  of  statements, 
parent,  and  subsidiary  accounting  are  studied. 
Prerequisite:  T-BUS  223. 

T-BUS  229  Taxes  4  (3-2) 

Application  of  federal  and  state  taxes  to  various  businesses  and  business  condi- 
tions.  A  study  of  the  following  taxes;   income,  payroll,  intangible,  capital  gain, 
sales  and  use,  excise,  and  inheritance. 
Prerequisite:  T-BUS  121. 
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T-BUS  232  Sales  Development  3  (3-0) 

A    study    of   retail,    wholesale    and    specialty    selling.    Emphasis    is    placed    upon 
mastering  and  applying  the  fundamentals  of  selling.  Preparation  for  and  execution 
of  sales  demonstrations  required. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-BUS  233  Personnel  Management  3  (3-0) 

Principles  of  organization  and  management  of  personnel,  procurement,  placement, 
training,  performance  checking,  supervision,  remuneration,  labor  relations,  fringe 
benefits  and  security  are  studied. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-BUS  235  Business  Management  3  (3-0) 

Principles    of   business    management    including    overview    of   major    funtions    of 
management,    such    as    planning,    staffing,    controlling,    directing,    and    financing. 
Clarification  of  the  decision -making  function  versus  the  operating  function.  Role 
of  management  in  business — qualifications  and  requirements  are  studied. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-BUS  237  Wholesaling  3  (3-0) 

The  development  of  wholesaling;  present  day  trends  in  the  United  States.  A  study 
of  the  functions  of  wholesaling. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-BUS  239  Marketing  5  (5-0) 

A  general  survey  of  the  field  of  marketing,  with  a  detailed  study  of  the  functions, 
policies,  and  institutions  involved  in  the  marketing  process. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-BUS  243  Advertising  4   (3-2) 

The  role  of  advertising  in  a  free  economy   and  its  place  in  the  media  of  mass 
communications.   A   study  of  advertising  appeals;   product   and  market   research; 
selection  of  media;  means  of  testing  effectiveness  of  advertising.  Theory  and  practice 
of  writing  advertising  copy  for  various  media  is  introduced. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-BUS  245  Retailing  3  (3-0) 

A  study  of  the  role  of  retailing  in  the  economy  including  development  of  present 
retail  structure,  functions  performed,  principles  governing  effective  operation  and 
managerial  problems  resulting  from  current  economic  and  social  trends. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-BUS  247  Business  Insurance  3  (3-0) 

A  presentation  of  the  basic  principles  of  risk  insurance  and  their  application.  A 
survey  of  the  various  types  of  insurance  is  included. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-BUS  255  Interpreting  Accounting  Records  3   (3-0) 

Designed  to  aid  the  student  in  developing  a  "use  understanding"  of  accounting 
records,  reports  and  financial  statements.   Interpretation,  analysis,  and  utilization 
of  accounting  statements. 
Prerequisite:  T-BUS  121. 

T-BUS   266   Budget   and   Record  Keeping  3   (3-0) 

The  basic  principles,  methods,  and  procedures  or  preparation  and  operation  of 
budgets  are  studied.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  involvement  ot  individual 
departments  and  the  role  they  play.  Emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  accurate  record 
keeping  in  order  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  budget  planning. 
Prerequisite:  T-BUS  121. 
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T-BUS  269  Auditing  4  (3-2) 

Principles  of  conducting  audits  and  investigations  setting  up  accounts  based  upon 
audits;  collecting  data  on  working  papers;  arranging  and  systemizing  the  audit,  and 
writing  the  audit  report  is  studied.  Emphasis  placed  on  detailed  audits,  internal 
auditing,  and  internal  control. 
Prerequisite:  T-BUS  223. 

T-BUS  271  Office  Management  3  (3-0) 

Presents  the  fundamental  principles  of  office  management.  Emphasis  on  the  role 
of  office  management   including   its  functions,  office  automation,  planning,  con- 
trolling, organizing  and  actuating  office  problems. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-BUS  272  Principles  of  Supervision  3  (3-0) 
Introduces  the  basic  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  supervisor  and  his  relation- 
ship to  superiors,  subordinates,  and  associates.  Emphasis  on  securing  an  effective 
work  force  and  the  role  of  the  supervisor.  Methods  of  supervision  are  stressed. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

fT-DTI  209  Speed  Building  and  Advanced  Production  Typewriting  3   (2-3) 

A  course  designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  classroom  and  office  for  the  typist. 
Emphasizes  speed  building  on  straight  copy  and  increased  skill  in  production, 
utilizing  material  closely  related  to  the  actual  office  situation. 
Prerequisite:  T-BUS  205. 

fT-DTI  210  Investment  Analysis  2   (2-0) 

A  basic  study  of  the  securities  market  with  emphasis  on  stock,  bonds,  mutual 
funds,  and  investment  management. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

CHEMISTRY 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

T-CHM  101  Chemistry  5  (4-2) 

Study  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  substances;  chemical  changes; 
elements,  compounds,  gases,  chemical  combinations;  weights  and  measurements; 
theory  of  metals;  acids,  bases,  salts,  solvents,  solutions,  and  emulsions.  In  addition, 
study  of  carbohydrates;  electrochemistry,  electrolytes,  and  electrolysis  in  their 
application  of  chemistry  to  industry. 
Prerequisite:  T-MAT  101,  (T-MAT  110— Dental  only). 

DATA  PROCESSING 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

T-EDP  104  Introduction  to  Data  Processing  Systems  4   (3-2) 

Fundamental  concepts  and  operational  principles  of  data  processing  systems,  as  an 
aid  in  developing  a  basic  knowledge  of  computers,  prerequisite  to  the  detail  study 
of  particular  computer  problems.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  programming 
courses. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

DENTAL 
COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

T-DEN  101  Dental  Anatomy  and  Physiology  6   (2-12) 

An  introduction  to  anatomy  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  physiology  of  occlusion 
with  special  emphasis  on  anatomy  of  the  individual  teeth  and  surrounding 
tissues.  The  laboratory  portion  includes  drawings  of  each  tooth,  from  central 
incisor  through   the  second  molar  on  one  side  of  the  upper  and  lower  arches. 


f  Institutional  credit  only. 
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Fourteen  teeth  are  carved  in  wax,  with   special  emphasis  on  reproducing  natural 

anatomy. 

Prerequisite:  None. 

T-DEN  104  Dental  Materials  3  (1-6) 

A  study  of  the  composition,  properties,  and  uses  of  nonmetallic  dental  materials 
such  as  gypsum  products,  impression  materials,  plastics,  waxes  and  duplicating 
materials.  The  laboratory  exercises  are  designed  to  illustrate  the  properties  and 
uses  of  the  materials  studied  and  the  results  of  proper  and  improper  manipulation. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-DEN  106  Complete  Denture  Techniques  2   (1-3) 

A  study  of  the  fabrication  of  complete  dentures.  Laboratory  work  includes  con- 
struction of  shellac  base  plates  and  occlusion  rims;  mounting  casts,  using  both 
the  face-bow  and  arbitrary  method;  arrangement  of  teeth  for  complete  maxillary 
and  mandibular  dentures  on  an  adjustable  articulator,  and  simple  denture  repair. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-DEN  107  Complete  Denture  Techniques  4   (1-9) 

A   continuing   study   of  the   fabrication    of  complete    dentures.    Laboratory    work 
includes    construction    of   complete    maxillary    and    mandibular    dentures    using 
various   posterior  tooth    forms   on   an   adjustable   articulator;    and  procedures   for 
relining  and  rebasing  complete  dentures. 
Prerequisite:  T-DEN  106. 

T-DEN   108  Partial  Denture  Techniques  5   (2-9) 

A  study  of  basic  techniques  used  in  fabrication  of  cast  removable  partial  dentures. 
Laboratory    phases    include    fundamentals    of    survey    and    design,    constructing 
refractory  casts,  and  casting  removable  partial  denture  frameworks  utilizing  chrome- 
nickel  alloy. 
Prerequisites:  T-DEN  111,  T-DEN  113,  T-DEN  107. 

T-DEN  109  Partial  Denture  Techniques  4   (1-9) 

A  study  of  the  fabrication  of  various  types  of  temporary  removable  applicances 
including  wrought-metal.  Laboratory  procedures  including  bending  and  assembling 
wrought  clasps,  and  the  fabrication  of  combination  wrought  and  cast  metal  frame- 
works. 
Prerequisite:  T-DEN  108. 

T-DEN  111  Dental  Metallurgy  3   (3-0) 

A  study  of  precious  metals,  alloys,  and  chrome  alloys;  and  their  application  to 
dental  procedures,  including  the  physical  and  mechanical  properties,  crystalline 
structure,  investments,  methods  of  casting,  soldering,  heat  treatment,  and  polishing. 
Prerequisite:  T-DEN  104. 

T-DEN  113  Cast  Metallic  Inlay  and  Crown  Techniques  6   (2-12) 

A  study  of  techniques  for  fabrication  cast  restorations  and  an  introduction  to 
terminology  and  techniques  specific  to  inlays,  crowns,  and  bridges.  In  the 
laboratory,  casts  and  dies  are  prepared  from  impressions.  Waxing,  carving,  investing, 
casting,  and  polishing  of  simple  and  complex  inlays,  full  crowns,  and  three - 
qwarter  crowns  are  preformed.  A  total  of  no  less  than  eight  castings  are  fabricated. 
Prerequisites:  T-DEN  101,  T-DEN  104,  T-DEN  106. 

T-DEN  115  Crown  and  Bridge  Techniques  4   (1-9) 

A  study  of  techniques  for  the  construction  of  fixed  bridges,  with  a  review  of 
dental  anatomy  and  terminology  as  related  to  crown  and  bridge  techniques.  The 
laboratory  portion  includes  construction  of  bridges  of  various  designs  utilizing 
metal  with  veneer  facings  in  all  phases,  from  the  fabrication  of  the  cast  through 
the  polishing  of  the  completed  bridge.  A  mandibular  posterior  three  unit  bridge, 
a  maxillary  posterior  three  unit  bridge  and  a  maxillary  anterior  three  unit  bridge 
are  constructed. 
Prerequisite:  T-DEN  113. 
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T-DEN    116  Crown  and   Bridge   Techniques  5  (1-12) 

A    study    of  the   physical    properties    and   manipulation    of  veneering   materials; 
including   techniques   for   construction   of  bridges   in   the   anterior  and  posterior 
region.   Minimum  requirements  are  one  six-tooth   maxillary  anterior  bridge,  and 
one  three -tooth  mandibular  posterior  bridge. 
Prerequisite:  T-DEN  115. 

T-DEN  201  Advanced  Denture  with  Cast  Base  Techniques  5  (2-9) 

A  study  of  the  fabrication  of  cast  metal  bases  in  complete  denture  construction. 
Laboratory    procedures    include    the    construction    of  maxillary    and    mandibular 
complete  dentures,  with  and  without  cast  metal  bases. 
Prerequisite:  T-DEN  107. 

T-DEN   204   Partial   Denture   Techniques  3  (1-6) 

A  study  of  advanced  techniques  in  removable  partial  denture  design.  Laboratory 
exercises  include  construction  of  all-metal  removable  partial  dentures  using  tube 
teeth    and    flatback    facings,    and    the    repair    and    reconstruction    of   removable 
partial  dentures. 
Prerequisite:  T-DEN  109. 

T-DEN   205   Partial  Denture  Techniques  5  (1-12) 

A  continuing  study  of  advanced  techniques  in  removable  partial  denture  design. 
Laboratory  exercises  include  the  use  of  internal  attachments,  precision  attachments, 
and  advanced  clasping  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  T-DEN  204. 

T-DEN   207   Advanced   Crown   and   Bridge   Techniques  3  (1-6) 

A  study  of  techniques  for  the  construction  of  bridges  combining  resin  material 
and  gold  framework.   Minimum  requirements  are  construction  of  one  three-tooth 
maxillary    and    one    three -tooth    mandibular   bridge,    using    the    plastic   build-up 
veneering  material. 
Prerequisite:  T-DEN  116. 

T-DEN   209  Jurisprudence   and   Ethics   Seminar  3  (3-0) 

A  study  of  the  legal  and  ethical  aspects  of  dental  laboratory  practice,  dentist  - 
laboratory  relationship,  and  business  aspects  of  operation  and  managing  a  dental 
laboratory.  Guest  speakers  and  field  trips  are  utilized. 
Prerequisite^  None. 

T-DEN   211   Ceramic  Techniques  5  (2-9) 

A  study  of  the  physical  properties  and  manipulation  of  porcelain,  including  staining 
and  personalization,  and  techniques  for  fabrication  of  porcelain  crowns.  The  fabrica- 
tion of  porcelain  units  includes  the  preparation  of  dies,  adaption  of  platinum 
matrix,  firing,  and  glazing.  Minimum  requirements  are  three  porcelain  jackets 
and  three  stained  or  personalized  units. 
Prerequisites:  T-DEN  101,  T-DEN  104,  T-DEN  106. 

T-DEN  212  Advanced  Ceramic  Techniques  6  (2-12) 

The  advanced  study  of  various  techniques  for  bonding  porcelain  to  metal  and 
methods  of  personalizing  porcelain  used  in  bridge  construction.  Laboratory  experi- 
ence include  fabrication  of  eight  crown  and  bridge  units,  including  two  single 
crowns. 
Prerequisite:  T-DEN  211. 

T-DEN    213   Dental   Laboratory   Practice  2  (1-3) 

The    fabrication    of  appliances   from   casts   and   a  prescription   supplied   by    the 
School  of  Dentistry,  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  dentist -laboratory  relations 
are   followed   and   the   technician -student    witnesses    insertion   of  the    appliances 
fabricated  in  the  school  laboratory. 
Prerequisites:  T-DEN  107,  T-DEN  113,  T-DEN  201,  T-DEN  205. 
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T-DEN    214    Advanced    Dental    Laboratory    Practice  3  (1-6) 

Further  practice  in  fabrication  of  advanced  appliances  from  casts  and  prescriptions 
supplied  by    the   School    of  Dentistry,    University   of  North   Carolina;    continued 
emphasis  on  ethical  dentist-laboratory  relations. 
Prerequisite:  T-DEN  213. 


DRAFTING 

COURSE  DESCRIPTION 

T-DFT   101  Technical  Drafting  2   (0-6) 

The  field  of  drafting  is  introduced  as  the  student  begins  study  of  drawing  principles 
and  practices  for  print  reading  and  describing  objects  in  the  graphic  language. 
Basic  skills  and  techniques  of  drafting  included  are:  use  of  drafting  equipment, 
lettering,  freehand  orthographic  and  pictorial  sketching,  geometric  construction, 
orthographic  instrument  drawing  of  principal  views,  and  standards  and  practices 
of  dimensioning.  The  principles  of  isometric,  oblique,  and  perspective  are  intro- 
duced. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-DFT   102  Technical  Drafting  2  (0-6) 

The  application  of  orthographic  projection  principles  to  the  more  complex  drafting 
problems,  primary  and  secondary  auxiliary  views,  simple  and  successive  revolutions, 
and  sections  and  conventions  will  be  studied.  Most  important  is  the  introduction  of 
the  graphical  analysis  of  space  problems.  Problems  of  pratical  design  elements 
involving  points,  lines,  planes,  and  a  combination  of  these  elements  shall  be 
studied.  Dimensioning  practices  for  "details"  and  "working  drawings,"  approved  by 
the  American  Standards  Association  will  also  be  included.  Introduction  is  given 
to  intersections  and  developments  of  various  types  of  geometrical  objects. 
Prerequisite:  T-DFT  101. 

T-DFT  103  Technical  Drafting  2   (0-6) 

Intersection  and  developments  and  their  practical  solutions  are  studied.  Where 
applicable,    model    solutions    accompany    the    problems.    The    various    techniques 
employed    to    produce    and    render    isometric   and    oblique    drawings,    isometric, 
dimetric  and  trimetric  projections  will  be  included. 
Prerequisite:  T-DFT  102. 

T-DFT  111  Blueprint  Reading  and  Sketching  1    (0-3) 

Reading    and    interpretation    of  blueprints,    drawings,    charts,    wiring    diagrams, 
service   manuals   and   associated   information   are   studied.    Practice   in   free-hand 
sketching  of  wiring  diagrams  and  parts  using  basic  principles  of  lines,  wires,  and 
dimensions  is  included. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-DFT  201  Technical  Drafting  4  (2-6) 

A  study  of  applications  and  constructions  of  charts,  graphs,  and  nomographs  in 
engineering  and  technical  data.  Screw  threads,  springs,  keys,  rivets,  piping,  and 
welding  symbols,  methods  of  representing  and  specifying  will  be  covered.  Basic 
mechanisms  of  motion  transfer,  gears  and  cams,  will  be  studied  and  drawn  with 
emphasis  on  methods  of  specifying,  calculating,  dimensions,  and  delineating. 
Prerequisite:  T-DFT  103. 

T-DFT  204  Descriptive  Geometry  4   (2-4) 

Graphic  analysis   of  space   problems   involving  points,   lines,   planes,   connectors, 
and  a  combination  of  these  are  studied.  Practical  design  problems  will  be  stressed 
with  analytical  verification  where  applicable.   Visualization  shall  be  stressed  on 
every  problem. 
Prerequisites:  T-DFT  102,  T-MAT  102. 
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T-DFT  205  Design  Drafting  I  4   (2-6) 

Basic  design  is  introduced  in  the  study  of  motion  transfer  mechanisms  as  they 
relate  to  power  trains.  Principles  of  design  sketching,  design  drawing,  layout 
drafting,  detailing  from  layouts,  production  drawings  and  simplified  drafting  prac- 
tices constitute  areas  of  study.  Types  and  methods  of  specifying  materials  and 
workmanship  are  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 
Prerequisites:  T-MAT  102,  T-PHY  106. 
Corequisites:  T-MEC  205,  T-DFT  211. 

T-DFT  206  Design  Drafting  II  4   (2-6) 

Research  to  solve  a  problem  in  design  by  consulting  various  manuals,  periodicals, 
and  through  laboratory  experiments.  A  written  technical  report,  preliminary 
design  sketches,  layout  drawings,  detail  drawings,  assembly  and  sub -assembly  draw- 
ings, pictorial  drawings,  exploded  pictorial  assembly,  patent  drawings  and 
specifications  are  required  as  a  part  of  the  problem. 
Prerequisites:  T-DFT  205,  T-DFT  211. 

T-DFT  211    Mechanisms  4   (3-2) 

A  study  of  mathematical  and  drafting  room  solutions  of  problems  involving  the 
principles  of  machine  elements.  Study  of  motions  of  linkages,  velocities  and  ac- 
celeration of  points  within  a  link  mechanism;  layout  methods  for  designing  cams, 
belts,  pulleys,  gears  and  gear  trains  is  included. 
Prerequisites:  T-DFT  201,  T-PHY  106. 

T-DFT  212  Jig  and  Fixture  Design  4   (2-6) 

Commercial  standards,  principles,  practices,  and  tools  of  jig  and  fixture  design 
are  studied.   Individual  project  and  design  work  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
types  of  jigs  and  fixtures  and  their  design  is  included. 
Prerequisites:  T-DFT  205,  T-DFT  211. 

ECONOMICS 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

T-ECO   102  Economics  3  (3-0) 

The  fundamental  principles  of  economics  including  the  institutions  and  practices 
by  which  people  gain  a  livelihood.  Included  is  a  study  of  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  and  the  principles  bearing  upon  production,  exchange,  distribution, 
and  consumption  both  in  relation  to  the  individual  enterprise  and  to  society  at 
large. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-ECO    104   Economics  3  (3-0) 

Greater  depth  in  principles  of  economics,  including  a  penetration  into  the  com- 
position and  pricing  of  national  putput,  distribution  of  income,  international  trade 
and  finance,  and  current  economic  problems. 
Prerequisite:  T-ECO  102. 

T-ECO   108  Consumer  Economics  3  (3-0) 

Designed  to  help  the  student  use  his  resources  of  time,  energy,  and  money  to  get 
the  most  out  of  life.  It  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  build  useful  skills  in 
buying,  managing  his  finances,  increasing  his  resources,  and  to  understand  better 
the  economy  in  which  he  lives. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

ELECTRICITY 
COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

T-ELC    101    Fundamentals   of  Electricity  6  (4-6) 

Elementary   principles   of  electricity    including:    basic   electric   units,   Ohms   law, 
Kirchhoffs  law,   network   theorems,  magnetics,  basic  electrical  measuring  instru- 
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ments,   inductance,   capacitance,   sine   wave   analysis,   and   non -resonant   resistive, 
inductive  and  capacitive  networks. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-ELC  102  Fundamentals  of  Electricity  6   (4-6) 

Series   and   parallel   resonant-circuit   analysis,    resonant   and   non-resonant   trans- 
former  analysis,   basic   diode   power   supply   analysis,    introduction   to   non -linear 
resistive  control  devices,  and  introduction  to  electro -mechanical  devices. 
Prerequisite:  T-ELC  101. 

ELECTRONICS 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

T-ELN    101    Electronic   Instruments    and    Measurements  3   (1-6) 

A    study    of  basic    electronic    instruments,    their    theory    of  operation,    function, 
tolerances,  and  calibration.  Both  service  and  laboratory  instruments  will  be  studied. 
Laboratory  experience  will  provide  application  of  each  type  instrument  studied. 
Prerequisite:  T-ELC  102. 

T-ELN   105  Control  Devices  7   (5-6) 

A  study  in  depth 'of  the  electrical  characteristics  of  vacuum  tubes  and  transistors. 
Basic  parameters  and  applications  of  each  type  device  to  the  three  configurations 
of  a  three  terminal  two  port  system  will  be  included. 
Prerequisite:  T-ELC  102. 

T-ELN  201   Industrial  Controls  4   (3-2) 

Industrial  controls  is  the  study  of  modern  methods  of  controlling  machinery  by 
electronic  circuitry.  Machinery  controls  and  electronic  mechanisms  that  auto- 
matically operate  machines  will  be  studied.  Types  of  motors,  generators,  control 
signals  ana  devices,  thyratrons,  gates,  switches,  and  servomechanisms  circuits 
are  major  areas  of  study. 
Prerequisite:  T-PHY  103. 

T-ELN   205  Applications  of  Vacuum  Tubes  and  Transistors  7   (5-6) 

Practical  applications  of  vacuum  tubes  and  transistors  to  basic  audio  amplifiers, 
radio  frequency  amplifiers,  detectors,  modulators  and  oscillators. 
Prerequisite:  T-ELN  105. 

T-ELN  210  Semiconductor  Circuit  Analysis  6   (4-4) 

A  study  in  some  depth  of  the  analysis  and  design  of  transistor  circuits.  Network 

theorems  and  equivalent  circuits  are  used  extensively  in  evaluating  total  circuit 

performance.  Device  peculiarities  and  limitations  pertinent  to  reliable  operations 

are  considered.   H.  Y.  Z.  and  T.  parameters  are  employed  as  well  as  signal -flow 

graphs. 

Prerequisite:  T-ELN  105. 

T-ELN  214  Wave  Shaping  and  Pulse  Circuits  4   (3-2) 

Broadband  amplifiers,  magnetic  amplifiers,  multivibrators,  wave  shaping  tech- 
niques, chopper  amplifiers,  clipper  and  clamper  circuits  are  subjects  of  study. 
Prerequisites:  T-ELN  105,  T-MAT  103. 

T-ELN  215  Wave  Shaping  and  Pulse  Circuits  4  (3-2) 

Pulse  techniques,  diode  switches,  gates,  step -counters,   restorers  and  other  spe- 
cific circuits  which  function  as  switches  are  studied. 
Prerequisite:  T-ELN  214. 

T-ELN  220  Electronic  Systems  7   (5-6) 

A  block  diagram  course  investigating  numerous  electronic  systems.  Modules  or 
blocks  of  various  circuits  already  studied  are  arranged  in  various  manners  to  pro- 
duce complex  electronic  systems.  Systems  will  be  explained  and  reduced  to  func- 
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tions  and  then  to  block  diagrams.  AM,  FM,  and  Single  Sideband  transmitters  and 
receivers,  multiplexing,  TV  transmitters  and  receivers,  pulse-modulated  systems, 
computers,  telemetry,  navigational  systems,  sonar  and  radar  will  be  considered. 
Corequisite:  T-ELN  215. 

T-ELN  235  Industrial  Instrumentation  7  (4-6) 

Broad  introduction  to  use  of  industrial  electro -mechanical  and  electronic  circuits 
and  equipment.  Provides  an  understanding  of  the  methods,  techniques,  and  skills 
required  for  installation,  service  and  operation  of  a  variety  of  industrial  control 
systems.  Analysis  of  sensing  devices  for  detecting  changes  in  pressure,  temperature, 
humidity,  sound,  light,  electricity,  the  associated  circuitry  and  indicating  and 
recording  devices. 
Prerequisites:  T-ELN  205,  T-PHY  104. 

T-ELN  240  Digital  Computers  3  (3-0) 

An  exploration  into  the  methodology  of  counting  and  computing.  Various  com- 
puter techniques  will  be  investigated  including:  non-sinusoidal  waveforms,  binary, 
and  decade  counters,  industrial  counters,  readout  devices,  logic  circuits,  arith- 
metic circuits,  storage  devices,  input-output  devices,  computer  control,  analog 
and  digital  converters. 
Prerequisite:  T-ELN  214. 

T-ELN  245  Electronic  Design  Project  2   (0-4) 

Students  are  required  to  design  and  construct  a  project  approved  by  the  instructor. 
Includes    selection    of  project,    design,    construction,    and    testing    of  completed 
project.  Projects  may  include:  AM  or  FM  transmitters  or  receivers,  amplifiers,  test 
equipment,  control  devices,  simple  counters,  lasers,  masers,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  T-ELN  205 

T-ELN  307  Industrial  Electronics  5  (3-4) 

A   study   of  electronic   measurement   and   control   devices   as   used  by   industry. 
Application  and  design,  including  limitations  of  controlled  rectifiers,  transistors, 
integrated  circuitry  and  other  solid  state  devices.  Types  of  regulators,  counters, 
numerical  control  and  basic  computer  systems  are  major  topics  of  study. 
Prerequisite:  T-ELN  205. 

ENGLISH 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

T-ENG  101  Grammar  3  (3-0) 

Designed  to  aid  the  student  in  the  improvement  of  self-expression.  The  approach 
is  functional  with  emphasis  on  grammar,  diction,  sentence  structure,  punctuation, 
and  spelling.  Intended  to  stimulate  students  in  applying  the  basic  principles  of 
English  grammar  in  their  day-to-day  situations  in  industry  and  social  life. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-ENG  102  Composition  3  (3-0) 

Designed  to  aid  the  student  in  the  improvement  of  self-expression  in  business  and 
technical  composition.  Emphasis  is  on  the  sentence,  paragraph  and  whole  com- 
position. 
Prerequisite:  T-ENG  101. 

T-ENG  103  Report  Writing  3  (3-0) 

The  fundamentals  of  English  are  utilized  as  a  background  for  the  organization  and 
techniques  of  modern  report  writing.  Exercises  in  developing  typical  reports,  using 
writing  techniques  and  graphic  devices,  are  completed  by  the  students.  Practical 
application  in  the  preparation  of  a  full-length  report  is  required  of  each  student 
at  the  end  of  the  term.  This  report  must  have  to  do  with  something  in  the 
student's  curriculum. 
Prerequisite:  T-ENG  102. 
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T-ENG  204  Oral  Communication  3   (3-0) 

A  study  of  basic  concepts  and  principles  of  oral  communications  to  enable  the 
student  to  communicate  with  others.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  improving  diction, 
voice,  and  speaking  habits  and  to  produce  effective  oral  presentation.  Particular 
attention  given  to  conducting  meetings,  conferences,  and  interviews. 
Prerequisite:  T-ENG  101. 

T-ENG  206  Business  Communication  3  (3-0) 

Develops  skills  and  techniques  needed  in  writing  business  communications.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  writing  action— getting  sales  letters  and  business  reports. 
Prerequisite:  T-ENG  102. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCIENCE 
COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


T-ISC  201  Industrial  Organization  and  Management  3  (3-0) 

Organizational    structure    for   industrial    management;    operational    and    financial 
activities,   including  accounting,  budgeting,  banking,   credit  and  industrial  risk, 
forecasting  of  markets,  selection  and  layout  of  physical  facilities;  selection,  train- 
ing and  supervision  of  personnel  as  found  in  typical  industrial  organizations. 
Prerequisite:  None. 


MATHEMATICS 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

T-MAT  010  Pre  Technical   Mathematics  f  5  (5-0) 

This  course  covers  the  review  of  whole  numbers,  fractions,  powers  and  roots,  opera- 
tions with  mixed  numbers,  common  fractions,  mensuration.  A  theory  study  in  the 
development  of  number  lines  and  algebra  to  include  signed  numbers,  arithmetic 
operations  with  signed  numbers,  algebraic  symbols,  linear  equations  in  one  and 
two  unknowns,  factoring  and  algebraic  operations. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-MAT    101    Technical    Mathematics  5  (5-0) 

The  real  number  system  is  developed  as  an  extension  of  natural  numbers.  Number 
systems  of  various  bases  are  introduced.  Fundamental  algebraic  operations,  the 
rectangular  coordinate  system,  as  well  as  fundamental  trigonometric  concepts  and 
operations  are  introduced.  The  application  of  these  principles  to  practical  problems 
is  stressed. 
Prerequisite:  T-MAT  010. 

T-MAT   102  Technical   Mathematics  5  (5-0) 

A  continuation  of  T-MAT   101.  Advanced  algebraic  and  trigonometric  topics  in- 
cluding quadratics,  logarithms,  determinants,  progressions,  the  binomial  expansion, 
complex  numbers,  solution  of  oblique  triangles  and  graphs  of  the  trigonometric 
functions  are  studied  in  depth. 
Prerequisite:  T-MAT  101. 

T-MAT   103  Technical   Mathematics  5  (5-0) 

The  fundamental  concepts  of  analytical  geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculus 
are  introduced.  Topics  included  are  graphing  techniques,  geometric  and  algebraic 
interpretation  of  the  derivative,  differentials,  rate  of  change,  the  integral  ana  basic- 
integration  techniques.  Applications  of  these  concepts  to  practical  situations  are 
stressed. 
Prerequisite:  T-MAT  102. 


f  Institutional  Credit  Only. 
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T-MEC  211  Physical  Metallurgy  4  (3-3) 

Properties  of  metals  and  alloys,  the  reactions  of  metals,  diffusion,  carburizing,  metal 

bonding  and  homogenization;  recrystallization  and  grain  growth,  age  hardening, 

nitriding,  internal  oxidation;  heat  treatment  of  steel;  laboratory  experiments  and 

demonstrations. 

Prerequisite:  T-MEC  210,  T-MAT  102. 

T-MAT  201  Technical   Mathematics  5  (5-0) 

A  continuation  of  T-MAT  103.  More  advanced  concepts  of  differentiation  and 
integration  are  considered.  Included  are  graphs  and  derivatives  of  the  trigonometric 
functions,  exponential  and  logarithmic  differentiation  and  integration,  advanced 
integration  techniques,  polar  equations,  parametric  equations,  and  Fourier  series. 
Prerequisite:  T-MAT  103. 

MECHANICAL 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


T-MEC  101  Machine  Processes  2  (0-6) 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  basic  hand  tools, 
safety  procedures  and  machine  processes  of  our  modern  industry.  It  will  include  a 
study  of  measuring  instruments,  characteristics  of  metals  and  cutting  tools.  The 
student  will  become  familiar  with  the  lathe  family  of  machine  tools  by  performing 
selected  operations  such  as  turning,  facing,  threading,  drilling,  boring,  and  ream- 
ing. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-MEC  102  Machine  Processes  2  (0-6) 

Advanced  operations  on  lathe,   drilling,  boring  and  reaming  machines.   Milling 
machine  theory  and  practice.  Thorough  study  of  the  types  of  milling  machines, 
cutters,  jig  ana  fixture  devices,  and  the  accessories  used  in  a  modern  industrial 
plant.  Safety  in  the  operational  shop  is  stressed. 
Prerequisite:  T-MEC  101. 

T-MEC  110  Fundamental  Mechanisms  4  (2-4) 

A  study  of  the  purpose  and  actions  of  cams,   cables,   gear  trains,   differentials, 
screws,  belts,  pulleys,  shafts,  levers,  and  other  mechanical  devices  used  to  transmit 
or  control  signals. 
Prerequisite:  T-PHY  102. 

T-MEC  120  Welding  Techniques  1   (0-3) 

Principles  of  oxyacetylene  welding  and  cutting,  and  brazing.  Basic  principles,  pro- 
cedures, safety,  and  experience  in  using  arc  welding  equipment. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-MEC  205  Strength  of  Materials  4  (3-12) 

Study  of  principles  and  analysis  of  stresses  which  occur  within  machine  anu 
structure  elements  subjected  to  various  types  of  loads  such  as  static,  impact, 
varying  and  dynamic.  Analyses  of  these  stresses  are  made  as  applied  to  thin- 
walled  cylinders  and  spheres,  riveted  and  welded  joints,  beams,  columns  and 
machine  components. 
Prerequisites:  T-PHY  106,  T-MAT  103. 

T-MEC  210  Physical  Metallurgy  4  (3-3) 

Introductory  course  in  metallurgy,  a  basic  study  of  the  properties  of  metals  and 
alloys.  Analysis  of  the  structure  of  metals  and  alloys,  atomic  structure,  nuclear 
structure,  and  nuclear  reactions.  Solid  (crystalline)  structures,  methods  of  desig- 
nating crystal  planes;  liquid  and  vapor  phases;  phase  diagrams;  and  alloy  systems. 

Prerequisite:  T-PHY  101. 
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T-MAT   110  Business  Mathematics  5  (5-0) 

This  course  stresses  the  fundamental  operations  and  their  application  to  business 
problems.  Topics  covered  include  payrolls,  price  marking,  interest  and  discount, 
commission,  taxes,  and  pertinent  uses  of  mathematics  in  the  field  of  business. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-MEC  220  Power  Systems  3  (3-0) 

Elementary  theory  of  energy  conversion  and  its  application  in  practical  systems 
and  equipment;   Steam,  internal  combustion,  direct  conversion,  nuclear,  as  well 
as  heating,  air  conditioning,  and  refrigeration. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-MEC  235  Hydraulics  and  Pneumatics  4   (3-3) 

The  basic  theories  of  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  systems  are  studied  including  com- 
binations of  systems  in  various  circuits.   Basic  designs  and  functions  of  circuits 
and  motors,  controls,  electrohydraulic  servomechanisms,  plumbing,  filtration,  ac- 
cumulators and  reservoirs  are  included. 
Prerequisite:  T-PHY  102. 

T-MEC  237  Control  Systems  4  (2-4) 

Hydraulic,  pneumatic,  mechanical,  electrical  and  electronic  control  systems  and 
components.    Basic   description,    analysis    and   explanation   of  operation.    Typical 
performance    characteristics,    limitations    on   performance,    accuracy,    applications 
and  their  utilization  in  industrial  processes. 
Prerequisites:  T-PHY  103,  T-PHY  205. 

PHYSICS 
COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

T-PHY  101  Physics:  Properties  of  Matter  4  (3-2) 

A  fundamental  course  covering  several  basic  principles  of  physics.  The  divisions 
included  are  solids  and  their  characteristics,  liquids  at  rest  and  in  motion,  gas 
laws  and  applications.  Laboratory  experiments  and  specialized  problems  dealing 
with  these  topics  are  part  of  this  course. 
Corequisite:  T-MAT  101. 

T-PHY  102  Physics:  Work,  Energy,  Power  4  (3-2) 

Major  areas  covered  in  this  course  are  work,  energy,  and  power.  Instruction 
includes  such  topics  as  statics,  forces,  center  of  gravity  and  dynamics.  Units  of 
measurement  and  their  applications  are  a  vital  part  of  this  course.  A  practical 
approach  is  used  in  teaching  students  the  use  of  essential  mathematical  formulas. 
Prerequisites:  T-MAT  101,  T-PHY  101. 

T-PHY  103  Physics:  Electricity  4  (3-2) 

Basic  theories  of  electricity,  types  of  electricity,  methods  of  production,  and  trans- 
mission and  transforming  of  electricity  are  studied.  Electron  theory,  electricity  by 
chemical  action,  electricity  by  friction,  electricity  by  magnetism,  induction  voltage, 
amperage,  resistance,  horsepower,  wattage,  and  transformers  are  major  parts  of 
the  course. 
Prerequisites:  T-MAT  101,  T-PHY  101. 

T-PHY  104  Physics:  Light  and  Sound  4  (3-2) 

A  survey  of  the  concepts  involving  wave  motion  leads  to  a  study  of  sound,  its 
generation,  transmission  and  detection.  The  principles  of  wave  motion  also  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  a  study  of  light,  illumination  and  the  principles  involved 
in  optical  instruments.  Application  is  stressed  throughout. 
Prerequisites:  T-MAT  101,  T-PHY  101. 
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T-PHY  106  Applied  Mechanics  5  (5-0) 

The  study  of  concepts  and  principles  of  statics  and  dynamics.  Parallel  concurrent 
and  noncurrent  force  systems  in  coplanar  and  noncoplanar  situations.  Concepts 
of  centroids  and  center  of  gravity,  moments  of  inertia,  fundamentals  of  kinetics, 
and  kinematics  of  velocity  and  motion. 
Prerequisites:  T-MAT  102,  T-PHY  102. 

T-PHY  209  Thermodynamics  3  (3-0) 

A  basic  course  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  principles  of  thermodynamics. 
Topics  include  heat,  temperature,  work  and  the  first  and  second  laws  of  thermo- 
dynamics, with  basic  applications.  Gases,  vapor  cycles,  combustion  and  the  internal 
combustion  engine  are  studied. 
Corequisites:  T-PHY  102,  T-MAT  102. 


POLICE  SCIENCE 
COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

T-PSC    101   Introduction  to  Law   Enforcement  5   (5-0) 

A  general  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  a  philosophy  and  history 
of  law  enforcement,  including  its  legal  limitations  in  a  democratic  republic,  a 
survey  of  the  primary  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  various  law  enforcement 
agencies,  delineation  of  the  basic  processes  of  justice,  an  evaluation  of  law  enforce- 
ment's current  position,  and  an  orientation  relative  to  law  enforcement  as  a 
vocation. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-PSC   110  Police  Role  in  Crime  and  Delinquency  5  (5-0) 

The  study  primarily  concerned  with  scientific  efforts  to  understand  crime  and  to 
understand  man  in  relation  to  crime  phenomena.  It  deals  with  those  definitions 
and  formulations  of  crime  and  criminals  upon  which  an  adaptation  system  of 
criminology  must  be  based.  It  examines  the  law  as  the  basic  framework  within 
which  social  deviations  of  a  peculiar  character  assume  their  functions  as  criminal 
acts  and  those  broad  principles  upon  which  a  science  of  criminology  must  rest. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-PSC   115  Criminal  Law  5  (5-0) 

Designed  to  present  a  basic  concept  of  criminal  law  and  create  an  appreciation 
of  the  rules  under  which  one  lives  in  our  system  of  government. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-PSC   201   Traffic   Planning  and   Management  5  (4-2) 

A  study  which  covers  the  history  of  the  traffic  enforcement  problem  and  gives 
an  over-view  of  the  problem  as  it  exists  today.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  3  E's 
and  legislation,  the  organization  of  the  traffic  unit,  the  responsibilities  to  the 
traffic  function  of  the  various  units  within  the  law  enforcement  agency,  enforcement 
tactics,  evaluation  of  the  traffic  program  effectiveness,  and  the  allocation  of  men 
and  materials. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-PSC  205  Criminal  Evidence  5  (5-0) 

Instruction  covers  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  evidence  and  the  rules  governing  the 
admissibility  of  evidence  in  court. 
Prerequisite:  T-PSC  115. 

T-PSC  210  Criminal  Investigation  5  (5-0) 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  fundamentals  of  investigation,  crime  scene 
search,  recording,  collection  and  preservation  of  evidence,  sources  of  information, 
interview  and  interrogation,  case  preparation  and  court  presentation,  and  the 
investigation  of  specific  offenses  such  as  arson,  narcotics,  sex,  larceny,  burglary, 
robbery  and  homicide. 
Prerequisite:  T-PSC  115. 
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T-PSC  211  Introduction  to  Criminalistics  5  (4-3) 

Continuation  of  the  study  of  criminal  investigation  including  a  general  survey  of 
the  methods  and  techniques  used  in  modern  scientific  investigation  of  crime,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  practical  use  of  these  methods  by  the  students.  Laboratory 
techniques  will  be  demonstrated  and  the  student  will  participate  in  actual  use  of 
the  scientific  equipment. 
Prerequisite:  T-PSC  210. 

T-PSC  215  Science  of  Fingerprints  and  Crime  Scene  Photography  5  (4-2) 

This  is  a  general  course  consisting  of  specialized  study  of  fingerprints  as  a  means 
of  positive  identification  in  law  enforcement  work.  The  course  involves  the  history 
of  fingerprints,  basic  patterns,  and  the  Henry  system  for  classification.  Training  in 
classification  and  filing  with  practical  problems  and  the  taking  of  fingerprints 
and  handling  simple  latent  fingerprint  patterns  receive  major  emphasis. 
Also  included  is  a  general  course  in  the  utilization  of  crime  scene  photography 
techniques  and  equipment.  These  are  tailored  toward  the  introduction  of  the  stu- 
dent to  4  x  5  crown  and  speedgrafic  cameras,  the  fingerprint  camera,  the  35  mm. 
camera,  the  lens  setting,  proper  film  and  the  basic  developing  process. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-PSC  220  Police  Organization  and  Administration  I  5  (5-0) 

Introduction  to  principles  of  organization  and  administration,  discussion  of  the 
service  functions;  e.g.,  personnel  management,  police  management,  training,  com- 
munications, records,  property  maintenance  and  miscellaneous  services. 
Prerequisite:  T-PSC  101. 

T-PSC  225  Criminal  Procedure  5  (5-0) 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  a  review  of  court  systems, 
procedures  from  incident  to  final  disposition;  principles  of  constitutional,  federal, 
state  and  civil  laws  as  they  apply  to  and  affect  law  enforcement. 
Prerequisites:  T-PSC  205,  T-PSC  210. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

T-POL    102  Government — National  5  (5-0) 

English  and  colonial  background,  the  articles  of  confederation  and  the  framing  of 
the  articles   of  confederation   and  the  framing  of  the   federal  constitution.   The 
nature  of  the  federal  union,   state  rights,  federal  powers,   political   parties.  The 
general  organization  and  functioning  of  the  national  government. 
Prerequisite:  T-PSC  101. 

T-POL   103  Government — State  and  Local  5  (5-0) 

A  study  of  state  and  local  government,  state -federal  interrelationships,  the  functions 
and  prerogatives  of  the  branches.   Problems  of  administration,  legal  procedures, 
law   enforcement,   police   power,    taxation,    revenues    and   appropriations   are   re- 
viewed. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  North  Carolina  Government. 
Prerequisites:  T-POL  102,  T-PSC  101. 

T-POL  201  United  States  Government  3  (3-0) 

A  study  of  government  with  emphasis  on  basic  concepts,  structure,  powers,  pro- 
cedures and  problems. 
Prerequisite:  None. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

T-PSY   102  General  Psychology  5  (5-0) 

A  study  of  the  various  fields  of  psychology;  the  developmental  process;  motivation; 
emotion;    frustration   and   adjustment;    mental   health;    attention   and  perception; 
problems  of  group   living.    Attention   is  given   to  applications  of  these  topics  to 
problems  of  study,  self-understanding  andadjustment  to  the  demands  of  society. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-PSY   103  Adolescent  Psychology  5  (5-0) 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  source  of  the  problems  of  adolescents  in  western  culture, 
physical,  emotional,  social,  intellectual  and  personality  development  of  adolescents. 
Prerequisite:  T-PSY  102. 

T-PSY   112  Personality  Development  3  (3-0) 

Designed  to  help  the  student  recognize  the  importance  of  the  physical,  intellectual, 
social,  and  emotional  dimensions  of  personality.  Emphasis  is  placed  on    grooming 
and  methods  of  personality  improvement. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-PSY  206  Applied  Psychology  3  (3-0) 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  psychology  that  will  be  of  assistance  in  the  understanding 
of  inter-personal  relations  on  the  job.  Motivation,  feelings  and  emotions  are  con- 
sidered with  particular  reference  to  on-the-job  problems.  Other  topics  investigated 
are:  employee  selection,  supervision,  job  satisfaction,  and  industrial  conflicts. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  personal  and  group  dynamics  so  that  the  student  may 
learn  to  apply  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene  to  his  adjustment  problems  as  a 
worker  and  a  member  of  the  general  community. 
Prerequisite:  None. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

T-SOC   102   Principles  of  Sociology  5  (5-0) 

An  introductory  course  in  the  principles  of  sociology.  An  attenpt  to  provide  an 
understanding  of  culture,  collective  behavior,  community  life,  social  institutions 
and  social  change.  Presents  the  scientific  study  of  man's  behavior  in  relation  to 
other  men,  the  general  laws  affecting  the  organization  of  such  relationships  and 
the  effects  of  social  life  on  human  personality  and  behavior. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-SSC  201  Social  Science  3  (3-0) 

An  integrated  course  in  the  social  sciences,  drawing  from  the  fields  of  anthropology, 
psychology,  history,  and  sociology. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

T-SSC  202  Social  Science  3  (3-0) 

A  further  study  of  social  sciences  with  emphasis  on  economics,  political  science, 
and  social  problems  as  they  relate  to  the  individual. 
Prerequisite:  T-SSC  201. 

T-SSC  205  American  Institutions  3  (3-0) 

A  study  of  the  effect  of  American  social,  economic,  and  political  institutions  upon 
the  individual  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  worker.  The  course  dwells  upon  current  local, 
national,  and  global  problems  viewed  in  the  light  of  our  political  and  economic 
heritage. 
Prerequisite:  None. 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

T-DTI 010  Introduction  to  Technical  Education!  2   (2-0) 

Designed  to  aid  the  student  in  the  understanding  of  the  technical  institute. 
Faculty  and  staff  members  explain  the  various  functions  of  the  institute.  Exercises 
in  developing  study  habits,  writing  and  research  techniques  are  completed  by 
the  students.  Intended  to  stimulate  students  in  applying  the  basic  principles  of 
vocational -technical  education  in  their  day-to-day  situations  in  industry  and  the 
community. 
Prerequisite:  None. 


t Institutional  Credit  Only. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


At  Durham  Technical  Institute  the  primary  aims  of  the  Vocational 
Programs  are  to  educate  and  train  students  as  skilled  craftsmen  and  to 
prepare  them  to  successfully  meet  the  manpower  needs  created  by 
technological  advancement  and  to  provide  them,  through  the  study 
of  related  areas,  with  the  ability  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  also  an  appreciation  for  his  responsibilities 
as  a  citizen  in  a  free  democratic  society. 

The  vocational  courses  place  emphasis  on  education  and  training 
in  those  manipulative  and  mental  skills  necessary  for  immediate 
employment  in  a  skilled  occupation  upon  completion  of  the  program. 

Many  people  in  the  vocational  trades  area  help  to  operate  communi- 
cation facilities,  transportation  systems  and  modern  power  installa- 
tions. Others  build  homes,  factories,  office  buildings,  and  prepare 
drawing  board  plans  for  highly  complex  machinery  and  equipment. 
Still  others  care  for  the  sick,  invalid,  and  aged  through  the  many 
health  care  occupations. 

The  trade  programs  require  one  full  year  of  participation  for  stu- 
dents on  a  full  time  basis.  These  programs  are  terminal  and  prepare 
the  student  for  entry  into  his  occupational  area  immediately  upon 
completion  of  the  course. 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAFTING 


This  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to  enter  the  field 
of  architectural  drafting.  The  first  quarter  contains  courses  basic  to  all 
fields  of  drafting.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters  contain 
specialization  and  related  courses  that  prepare  one  to  enter  architec- 
tural drafting  occupations. 

Each  course  is  designed  to  enable  an  individual  to  advance  rapidly 
in  drafting  proficiency  upon  entering  the  field  of  work.  Courses  are 
arranged  in  sequence  to  develop  drafting  skills  and  proficiency  in 
mathematics  and  science.  The  draftsman  associates  with  many  levels 
of  personnel— administrators,  architects,  engineers,  skilled  workmen— 
and  must  be  able  to  communicate  effectively  with  them.  Courses  to 
develop  knowledge  and  skills  in  communication,  human  relations, 
economics,  and  business  organization  are  provided  to  assist  the  student 
in  developing  understandings  and  confidence  in  his  relations  with 
other  persons. 

A  Draftsman  prepares  clear,  complete,  and  accurate  working  plans 
and  detail  drawings  from  rough  or  detailed  sketches  or  notes  for  con- 
struction purposes.  According  to  the  specified  dimensions,  he  makes 
final  sketches  of  the  proposed  drawing,  checking  the  dimensions  of 
parts,  materials  to  be  used,  the  relation  of  one  part  to  another,  and  the 
relation  of  the  various  parts  to  the  whole  structure.  The  Draftsman, 
proficient  in  the  use  of  triangle,  T-square,  and  other  drawing  tools; 
makes  any  adjustments  or  changes  necessary  or  desired.  Also  within 
the  realm  of  a  draftsman  come  these  skills:  The  preparation  of  charts 
for  statistical  data,  furnishing  finished  designs  from  architect's  sketches, 
and  utilization  of  knowledge  of  construction  practices,  mathematics, 
building  materials,  and  physical  sciences  to  complete  the  drawings. 

An  Architectural  Draftsman  performs  the  general  duties  of  a 
draftsman  and  also  specializes  in  organizing  and  drawing  of  working 
drawings  from  final  preliminary  sketches  from  the  architect  to  include 
the  mechanical  equipment  and  structural  drawings. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  POSITIONS  PREPARED  FOR 


Draftsman,  Architectural 
Draftsman,  Commercial 
Draftsman,  Electrical 
Draftsman,  Heating  &  Cooling 


Draftsman,  Landscape 
Draftsman,  Plumbing 
Draftsman,  Structural 
Draftsman,  Topographical 


FIRST  QUARTER 


ENG 
PHY 
MAT 
DFT 


1101 
1101 
1102 
1121 


Readin 
Appliec 
Algebra 
Drafting 


Improvement 
Science 


SECOND  QUARTER 

ENG  1102     Communication  Skills 

PHY  1102     Applied  Science 

MAT  1103     Geometry 

DFT  1 122A  Architectural  Drafting 

DFT  1125     Descriptive  Geometry 


THIRD  QUARTER 

PSY  1101      Human  Relations 

MAT  1104     Trigonometry 

DFT  1141     Architectural  Drafting 

DFT  1143     Building  Mechanical  Equipment 

DFT  1144     Building  Materials  and  Methods 


FOURTH  QUARTER 

CIV  1101      Surveying 

BUS  1103     Small  Business  Operations 

DFT  1142     Architectural  Drafting 

DFT  1145     Specifications  and  Contacts 


Quarter 

flours 

Per  Week 

Hours 

Class 

Lab. 

Credit 

2 

0 

2 

3 

2 

4 

5 

0 

5 

3 

12 

7 

13 

14 

18 

3 

0 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

0 

3 

3 

6 

5 

2 

3 

3 

14 

11 

18 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

12 

7 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

15 

12 

19 

2 

3 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

12 

7 

3 

0 

3 

11 


15 


16 


,^ 
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AUTOMOTIVE 
MECHANICS 


This  curriculum  provides  a  training  program  for  developing  the 
basic  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  inspect,  diagnose,  repair  or 
adjust  automotive  vehicles.  Manual  skills  are  developed  in  practical 
shop  work.  Thorough  understanding  of  the  operating  principles  in- 
volve in  the  modern  automobile  comes  in  class  assignments,  dis- 
cussion, and  shop  practice. 

Complexity  in  automotive  vehicles  increases  each  year  because  of 
scientific  discovery  and  hew  engineering.  These  changes  are  reflected 
not  only  in  passenger  vehicles,  but  also  in  trucks,  buses  and  a  variety 
of  gasoline-powered  equipment.  This  curriculum  provides  a  basis 
for  the  student  to  compare  and  adapt  to  new  techniques  for  servicing 
and  repair  as  vehicles  are  changed  year  by  year. 

Automobile  mechanics  maintain  and  repair  mechanical,  electrical, 
and  body  parts  of  passenger  cars,  trucks,  and  buses.  In  some  communi- 
ties and  rural  areas  they  also  may  service  tractors  or  marine  engines 
and  other  gasoline-powered  equipment.  Mechanics  inspect  and  test 
to  determine  the  cause  of  faulty  operation.  They  repair  or  replace 
defective  parts  to  restore  the  vehicle  or  machine  to  proper  operating 
condition.  They  become  acquainted  with  ship  manuals  and  other  tech- 
nical publications. 

Automotive  mechanics  in  smaller  shops  usually  are  general 
mechanics  qualified  to  perform  a  variety  of  repair  jobs.  A  large 
number  of  automobile  mechanics  specialize  in  particular  types  of 
repair  work.  For  example,  some  may  specialize  in  repairing  only 
power  steering  and  power  brakes,  or  automatic  transmissions.  Usually 
such  specialists  have  an  all-round  knowledge  of  automotive  repair 
and  may  occasionally  be  called  upon  to  do  other  types  of  work. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  POSITIONS  PREPARED  FOR 


Fuel  System  Specialist 
General  Mechanic 
Minor  Repair  Mechanic 
Service  Representative 


Service  Station  Operator 
Transmission  Specialist 
Trouble  Shooter 
Wheel  Alignment  Specialist 


FIRST  QUARTER 


ENG 

1101 

MAT 

1101 

MECH 

1101 

PHY 

1101 

PME 

1101 

Reading  Improvement 
Fundamentals  of  Mathematics 
Tools  and  Measurements 
Applied  Science,  Auto  Related 
Internal  Combustion  Engines 


SECOND  QUARTER 

DFT  1102     Schematics  &  Diagrams 

ENG  1102     Communication  Skills 

PME  1102     Engine  Electrical  &  Fuel  Systems 

ECO  1114     Basic  Economics 


Hours 

per 

Week 

Quarter 
Hours 

Class 

Lab. 

Credit 

2 

0 

2 

5 

0 

5 

0 

3 

1 

3 

2 

4 

3 

12 

7 

13 


17 


19 


1 

3 

2 

3 

0 

3 

5 

15 

10 

3 

0 

3 

THIRD  QUARTER 


12 


18 


18 


PSY 

1101 

Human  Relations 

3 

0 

3 

PME 

1103 

Principles  of  Auto  Air  Conditioning  . 

2 

2 

4 

PME 

1123 

Brakes,  Chassis  &  Suspension 

3 

12 

7 

WLD 

1129 

Basic  Welding  (Related) 

2 

3 

3 

PME 

1227 

Power  Accessories 

3 

0 

3 

FOURTH  QUARTER 

BUS  1103     Small  Business  Operations 

PME  1124     Power  Trains 

PME  1125     Auto  Servicing 


13 


17 


0 

12 
9 

21 


20 

3 
7 
6 

16 
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MECHANICAL 
DRAFTING 


The  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to  enter  the  field 
of  mechanical  drafting.  The  first  quarter  contains  courses  basic  to 
all  fields  of  drafting.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters  contain 
specialization  and  related  courses  that  prepare  one  to  enter  mechani- 
cal drafting  occupations. 

Each  course  is  designed  to  enable  an  individual  to  advance  rapidly 
in  drafting  proficiency  upon  entering  the  field  of  work.  Courses  are 
arranged  in  sequence  to  develop  drafting  skills  and  proficiency  in 
mathematics  and  science.  The  draftsman  associates  with  many  levels 
of  personnel— administrative,  engineers,  skilled  workmen— and  must  be 
able  to  communicate  effectively  with  them.  Courses  to  develop  knowl- 
edge and  skills  in  communication,  human  relations,  economics  and 
industrial  organization  are  provided  to  assist  the  student  in  develop- 
ing understandings  and  confidence  in  his  relations  with  other  persons. 

A  Draftsman  prepares  clear,  complete,  and  accurate  working  plans 
and  detail  drawings  from  rough  or  detailed  sketches  or  notes  for 
construction  purposes.  According  to  the  specified  dimensions,  he 
makes  final  sketches  of  the  proposed  drawing,  checking  the  dimensions 
of  parts,  materials  to  be  used,  the  relation  of  one  part  to  another,  and 
the  relation  of  various  parts  to  the  whole  structure.  The  Draftsman, 
proficient  in  the  use  of  triangle,  T-square,  and  other  drawing  tools; 
makes  any  adjustments  or  changes  necessary  or  desired.  Also  within 
the  realm  of  a  draftsman  come  these  skills:  The  preparation  of  charts 
for  statistical  data,  furnishing  finished  designs  from  Architect's  sketches, 
utilization  of  knowledge  of  construction  practices,  mathematics,  build- 
ing materials,  and  physical  sciences  to  complete  the  drawings. 

A  Mechanical  Draftsman  performs  the  general  duties  of  a  drafts- 
man. He  specializes  in  making  rough  drafting  sketches  of  proposed 
mechanical  devices,  drawing  necessary  details,  and  preparing  accurate 
scale  drawings  of  parts  or  machines  from  specifications. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  POSITIONS  PREPARED  FOR 


Draftsman,  Aeronautical 
Draftsman,  Auto  Design 
Draftsman,  General 


Technical  Illustrator 


Draftsman,  Mechanical 
Draftsman,  Patent 
Draftsman,  Tool  and  Design 


FIRST  QUARTER 


ENG 

1101      Reading  Improvement 

1 10 1  Appliea  Science 

1 102  Algebra 

PHY 

MAT 

DFT 

1121      Drafting 

SECOND  QUARTER 

ENG 

1102     Communication  Skills 

PHY 

1102     Applied  Science 

MAT 

1103     Geometry 

DFT 

1122M  Mechanical  Drafting 

DFT 

1125     Descriptive  Geometry 

THIRD  QUARTER 

PSY 

1101      Human  Relations 

MAT 

1104     Trigonometry 

MEC 

1113     Shop  Process 

MEC 

1 1 15     Treatment  of  Ferrous 

DFT 

1131      Mechanical  Drafting 

Metal; 


FOURTH  QUARTER 

BUS  1105      Industrial  Organizations 

MEC  1114     Shop  Process 

MEC  1116     Treatment  of  Non -Ferrous  Metals 

DFT  1132      Mechanical  Drafting 


Quarter 

Hours 

Per  Week 

Hours 

Class 

Lab. 

Credit 

2 

0 

2 

3 

2 

4 

5 

0 

5 

3 

12 

7 

13 

14 

18 

3 

0 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

0 

3 

3 

6 

5 

2 

3 

3 

14 

11 

18 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

12 

7* 

13 

18 

19 

3 

0 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

12 

7 

10 


18 


16 
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PRACTICAL 

NURSE 

EDUCATION 


The  acclerated  growth  of  population  in  North  Carolina  and  rapid 
advancement  in  medical  technology  demand  an  increased  number 
of  well-trained  personnel  for  health  services.  Realizing  this  need,  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Community  Colleges,  in  conjunction 
with  local  hospitals,  administers  programs  of  practical  nurse  education 
throughout  the  state. 

The  aim  of  the  Practical  Nurse  Education  Program  is  to  prepare 
qualified  persons  for  participation  in  care  of  patients  of  all  ages,  in 
various  states  of  dependency,  and  with  a  variety  of  illness  conditions. 

Students  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  aptitude  for 
nursing,  as  determined  by  pre-entrance  tests,  interviews  with  faculty 
members,  high  school  record,  character  references,  and  reports  of 
medical  and  dental  examinations. 

Throughout  the  one-year  program  the  student  is  expected  to  con- 
tinuously acquire  knowledge  and  understandings  related  to  nursing 
and  the  biological  and  social  sciences  and  to  develop  skills  related  to 
nursing  practice,  communications,  inter-personal  relations,  and  use  of 
good  judgment.  Evaluation  of  student  performance  consists  of  Jests 
on  all  phases  of  course  content,  evaluation  of  clinical  performance,  and 
evaluation  of  adjustment  to  the  responsibilities  of  nursing.  A  passing 
score  is  required  on  all  graded  work,  plus  demonstrated  progress  in 
application  of  nursing  skills  to  actual  patient  care. 

Graduates  of  accredited  programs  of  practical  nurse  education  are 
eligible  to  take  the  licensing  examinations  given  by  the  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Nursing.  This  examination  is  given  twice  each  year,  usually 
in  April  and  September.  A  passing  score  entitles  the  individual  to 
receive  a  license  and  to  the  legal  title  "Licensed  Practical  Nurse."  The 
license  must  be  renewed  annually.  The  Licensed  Practical  Nurse  can 
apply  for  licensure  in  other  states  on  the  basis  of  a  satisfactory 
examination  score,  without  repeating  the  examination. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  POSITIONS  PREPARED  FOR 


Industrial  Nursing 
Medical  Nurse 
Nursing  Home  Work 
Obstetrical  Nursing 
Office  Nurse 


Pediatric  Nursing 

Private  Nurse 

Psychiatric  Nursing 

Public  Health  Nurse  Assistant 

Surgical  Nursing 


CURRICULUM  BY  QUARTERS 

FIRST  QUARTER 

NUR      1001      Practical  Nursing  I 

SECOND  QUARTER 

NUR      1002      Practical  Nursing  II 

THIRD  QUARTER 

NUR      1003     Practical  Nursing  III 

FOURTH  QUARTER 

NUR      1004     Practical  Nursing  IV 


Hours  Per  Week 
Class0        Lab.° 

28  2 

12  24 

12  24 

12  24 


Figures  given  are  averages,  as  there  will  be  some  variation  from  week  to  week. 
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VOCATIONAL  COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


The  contents  of  Vocational  courses  are  outlined  in  the  following 
course  descriptions.  Courses  are  numbered  1000  through  2000.  Courses 
should  be  pursued  in  normal  sequence  with  prerequisite  courses  taken 
as  outlined. 

One  quarter  hour  of  credit  is  earned  for  a  class  meeting  one  hour 
each  week  for  the  duration  of  the  quarter  with  the  exception  of  regular 
laboratories  and  "manipulative  laboratories."  "Manipulative  labora- 
tory" involves  development  of  skills  and  job  proficiency.  Credit  of 
one  quarter  hour  is  given  for  each  three  of  these  laboratory  hours;  one 
quarter  hour  is  given  for  each  two  regular  laboratory  hours. 

Provided  for  each  course  is  the  following  information:  subject 
number,  title,  number  of  hours  of  credit  and  in  parentheses,  the 
number  of  lecture  hours  and  the  number  of  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 


BUSINESS 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

BUS    1103   Small   Business   Operations  3  (3-0) 

An  introduction  to  the  business  world,  problems  of  small  business  operation,  basic 
business  law,  business  forms  and  records,  financial  problems,  ordering  and  inven- 
torying,  layout   of  equipment   and   offices,   methods   of  improving  business,   and 
employer -employee  relations. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

BUS  1105  Industrial  Organizations  3   (3-0) 

Methods,  techniques,  and  practices  of  modern  management  in  planning,  organizing 
and  controlling  operations  of  a  manufacturing  concern.   Introduction  to  the  com- 
petitive system  and  the  factors  constituting  product  cost. 
Prerequisite:  None. 
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CIVIL 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

CIV  1101   Surveying  3  (2-3) 

Basic  instrumentation  and  topography  will  be  studied  together  with  field  trips  and 
drafting  room  application  of  site  surveying. 
Prerequisite:  MAT  1104. 


DRAFTING 
COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

DFT    1101    Schematics    &    Diagrams    Power    Mechanics  1   (0-3) 

Interpretation   and   reading   of  blueprints.    Development   of  ability   to   read   and 
interpret  blueprints,  charts,  instruction  and  service  manuals,  and  wiring  diagrams. 
Information    on    the   basic   principles   of  lines,    views,    dimensioning   procedures, 
and  notes. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

DFT  1121  Drafting  7   (3-12) 

An  introduction  to  drafting  and  the  study  of  drafting  practices.  Instruction  is  given 
in  the  selection,  use  and  care  of  instruments,  singlestroke  lettering,  applied 
geometry,  freehand  sketching  consisting  of  orthographic  and  pictorial  drawings. 
Orthographic  projection,  reading  and  instrument  drawing  of  principal  views, 
single  auxiliary  views  (primary),  and  double  (oblique)  auxiliary  views  will  be 
emphasized.  Dimensioning  and  note  practices  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  the 
American  Standards  Association  practices.  Methods  of  reproducing  drawings  will 
be  included  at  the  appropriate  time. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

DFT    1122 A   Architectural   Drafting  5  (3-6) 

An  introduction  to  architectural  drafting.  Intersections  and  developments  will  be 
studied  by  relating  the  drawings  to  the  sheet  metal  trades.  Models  will  be  made 
from  cardboard  as  a  proof  of  the  solutions  to  the  assigned  problems.  Instrument 
drawings  will  be  maae  of  isometric,  cabinet,  and  perspective  pictorial  problems 
with  emphasis  on  shading,  shadows,  and  landscaping.  A  study  will  be  made  of 
residential  planning,  including  basic  floor  plans,  room  sizes,  and  location  of 
windows  and  doors. 
Prerequisite:  DFT  1121. 

DFT   1122M  Mechanical  Drafting  5   (3-6) 

An  introduction  to  mechanical  drafting  beginning  with  problems  concerning 
precision  and  limit  dimensioning.  The  trainee  will  study  simple  and  successive 
revolotions  and  their  applications  to  practical  problems.  Sections  and  conventions 
will  be  studied  and  both  detail  and  assembly  sections  will  be  drawn.  Intersections 
and  developments  will  be  studied  by  relating  the  drawing  to  the  sheet  metal 
trades.  Models  of  the  assigned  drawings  will  oe  made  from  construction  paper, 
cardboard,  or  similar  materials  as  a  proof  of  the  solution  to  the  problems  drawn. 
Methods  of  drawing  and  projecting  azonometric,  oblique,  and  perspective  drawings 
will  be  studied  with  emphasis  on  the  practical  applications  of  pictorial  drawings. 
Various  methods  of  shading  will  be  introduced  and  dimensioning  and  sectioning 
of  oblique  and  axonometric  pictorials  will  be  done. 
Prerequisite:  DFT  1121. 

DFT    1125  Descriptive   Geometry  3  (2-3) 

Graphical  analysis  of  space  problems.  The  problems  deal  with  practical  design 
elements  involving  points,  lines,  planes,  connectors,  and  a  combination  of  these. 
Included  are  problems  dealing  with  solid  geometry  theorems.  Where  applicable, 
each  graphical  solution  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  analytical  solution. 
Prerequisite:  DFT  1121. 
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DFT   1131   Mechanical  Drafting  7   (3-12) 

Methods  of  fastening  materials  and  fastemers  such  as  keys,  rivets,  springs  and 
welding  are  studied.  Symbols  will  be  studied  and  drawings  will  be  made  involving 
these  items.  Principles  of  design  will  be  introduced  with  the  study  of  basic- 
mechanisms  of  motion  transfer;  gears,  cams,  power  trains,  pulleys,  belting  and 
methods  of  specifying  and  calculating  dimensions  will  be  studied.  Drawings 
will  be  made  involving  these  mechanisms. 
Prerequisite:  DFT  1122M. 

DFT  1132  Mechanical  Drafting  7   (3-12) 

Principles  of  design  sketching,  design  drawings,  layout  drafting,  detailing  from 
layout  drawings,  production  drawings  and  simplified  drafting  practices  constitute 
areas  of  study.  Forging  and  casting  drawings  will  be  made  from  layouts.  Specifica- 
tions, parts  list  and  bill  of  materials  are  emphasized  in  this  course.  The  student 
will  develop  a  complete  set  of  working  drawings  of  a  tool,  jig,  fixture  or  simple 
machine  and  learn  principles  of  design  handbook  and  manual  usage. 
Prerequisite:  DFT  1131. 

DFT  1141  Architectural  Drafting  7   (3-12) 

Further  development  of  techniques  in  lettering,  dimensioning,  freehand  sketching 
and  instrument  drawing.  Drawings  of  construction  details,  using  appropriate 
material  symbols  and  conventions.  Working  drawings,  including  plans,  elevations, 
sections,  scale  details  and  full-size  details  will  be  preparea  from  preliminary 
sketches  for  a  residence  designed  by  the  student. 
Prerequisite:  DFT  1122A. 

DFT   1142  Architectural  Drafting  7   (3-12) 

Individual  and  group  participation  in  the  preparation  of  complete  working  draw- 
ings for  a  complex  architectural  structure.  Study  of  drafting  room  organization 
and  relationships  of  personnel  within  the  architectural  office. 
Prerequisites:  DFT  1141,  DFT  1143,  DFT  1144. 

DFT    1143   Building   Mechanical   Equipment  3  (3-0) 

General   study  of  heating,  air  conditioning,  plumbing  and  electrical  equipment, 
materials  and  symbols.  Building  code  requirements  pertaining  to  residential  and 
commercial  structures.  Reading  and  interpretation  of  working  drawings  by  mechani- 
cal engineers. 
Prerequisites:  DFT  1122A. 

DFT   1144  Building  Materials  and   Methods  3  (3-0) 

Materials  used  in  the  construction  of  architectural  structures  will  be  studied.Their 
economic  values  'and  limitations  affected  by  locality,  budget  and  codes.  Field  trips 
to   construction    sites    and    study    of  manufacturer's    specifications    for    materials. 
Standard   sizes  of  structural  materials  and  modular  construction  techniques. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

DFT  1145  Specifications  and  Contracts  3  (3-0) 

The  purpose  and  writings  of  specifications  will  be  studied  along  with  their  legal 
and    practical    application    to    working    drawings.    Contract    documents    will    be 
analyzed  and  studied  for  the  purpose  of  client -architect -contractor  responsibilities, 
duties  and  mutual  protection. 
Prerequisites:  DFT  1141,  DFT  1143,  DFT  1144. 


ENGLISH 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

ENG   1101  Reading  Improvement  2   (2-0) 

Designed  to  improve  the  student's  ability  to  read  rapidly  and  accurately.  Special 
machines  are  used  for  class  drill  to  broaden  the  span  of  recognition,  to  increase  eye 
span  and  to  train  for  comprehension. 
Prerequisite:  None. 
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ENG  1102  Communication  Skills  3  (3-0) 

Designed  to  promote  effective  communication  through  correct  language  usage  in 
speaking  and  writing. 
Prerequisite:  ENG  1101. 


MATHEMATICS 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

MAT    1101  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics  5  (5-0) 

Practical  number  theory.  Analysis  of  basic  operations:  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division.  Fractions,  decimals,  powers  and  roots,  percentages, 
ratio  and  proportion.  Plane  and  solid  geometric  figures  used  in  industry; 
measurement  of  surfaces  and  volumes.  Introduction  to  algebra  used  in  trades. 
Practice  in  depth. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

MAT   1102  Algebra  5  (5-0) 

Basic  concepts  and  operations  of  algebra:  historical  background  of  our  base -10 
number  system;  algebraic  operations:  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division;  fractions,  letter  representation,  grouping,  factoring,  ratio  and  proportions, 
variations;  graphical  and  algebraic  solution  of  first  degree  equations;  solution  of 
simultaneous  equations  by:  addition  and  subtraction,  substitution,  graphing; 
exponents,  logarithms,  tables  and  interpolation. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

MAT   1103  Geometry  3  (3-0) 

Fundamental  properties  and  definitions;  plane  and  solid  geometric  figures,  selected 
general    theorems,    geometric    construction    of  lines,    angles    and    plane    figures. 
Dihedral  angles,  areas  of  plane  figures,  volumes  of  solids.  Geometric  principles 
are  applied  to  shop  operations. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

MAT   1104  Trigonometry  3  (3-0) 

Trigonometric    ratios;    solving   problems   with    right   triangles,    using   tables,   and 
interpolating;  solution  of  oblique  triangles  using  law  of  sines  and  law  of  cosines; 
graphs  of  the  trigonometric  functions;  inverse  functions,  trigonometric  equations. 
All  topics  are  applied  to  practical  problems. 
Prerequisites:  MAT  1102,  MAT  1103. 

MECHANICAL 
COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

MEC  1101  1°  (5-15) 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  basic  hand  tools, 
safety  procedures  and  machine  processes  of  our  modern  industry.  It  will  include 
a  study  of  measuring  instruments,  characteristics  of  metals  and  cutting  tools.  The 
student  will  become  familiar  with  the  lathe  family  of  machine  tools  by  perform- 
ing selected  operations  such  as  turning,  facing,  threading,  drilling,  boring,  and 
reaming. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

MEC   1113  Shop  Processes  3  (2-3) 

Study  of  practices  used  in  metalworking  shops:  introduction  to  how  materials  can  be 
utilized,  and  to  the  processes  of  shaping,  forming  and  fabricating  of  metals.  Demon- 
stration of  the  metalworking  lathes,  grinders,  drills,  milling  machines,  shapers, 
planers,  saws,  broach ers,  gear  cutting  machines  and  finishing  machines.  A  study 
of  the  capabilities  of  these  machines. 
Prerequisite:  None. 
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MEC   1114  Shop  Processes  3   (2-3) 

Comparison  of  the  unit -production  and  mass -production  systems.  Casting,  forging 
and  allied  processes,  welding  and  sheet  metal  working  processes  are  demonstrated 
and  discussed.   Mass-production  methods  are  studied  in  relationship  to  precision 
dimensional  control. 
Prerequisite:  MEC  1113. 

MEC   1115  Treatment  of  Ferrous  Metals  3  (2-3) 

Investigates  the  properties  of  ferrous  metals  and  tests  to  determine  their  uses. 
Instructions  will  include  some  chemical  metallurgy  to  provide  a  background  for 
the  understanding  of  the  physical  changes  and  causes  of  these  changes  in  metals. 
Physical  metallurgy  of  ferrous  metals,  producing  iron  and  steel,  theory  of  alloys, 
shaping  and  forming,  heat  treatments  for  steel,  surface  treatments,  alloy  of  special 
steel,  classification  of  steels,  and  cast  iron  will  be  topics  for  study. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

MEC  1116  Treatment  of  Non-Ferrous  Metals  3  (2-3) 

Continuation  of  the  study  of  physical  metallurgy.  The  non-ferrous  metals;  bearing 
metals  (brass,  bronze,  lead)  light  metals  (aluminum  and  magnesium)  and  copper 
and  its  alloys  are  studied.   Powder  metallurgy,  titanium,  zirconium,   indium  and 
vanadium  are  included  in  this  course. 
Prerequisite:  MEC  1115. 

PHYSICS 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

PHY  1101  Applied  Science  4   (3-2) 

An  introduction  to  physical  principles  and  their  application  in  industry.  Topics  in 
this  course  include  measurements;  properties  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases;  basic 
electrical  principles. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

PHY    1102  Applied   Science  4  (3-2) 

The  second  in  a  series  of  two  courses  of  applied  physical  principles.  Topics  intro- 
duced in  this  course  are  heat  and  thermometry,  and  principles  of  force,  motion, 
work,  energy,  and  power. 
Prerequisite:  PHY  1101. 


POWER  MECHANICS 
COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

PME  1101  Internal  Combustion  Engines  7  (3-12) 

Development  of  a  thorough  knowledge  and  ability  in  using,  maintaining,  and 
storing  the  various  hand  tools  and  measuring  devices  needed  in  engine  repair  work. 
Study  of  the  construction  and  operation  of  components  of  internal  combustion 
engines.  Testing  of  engine  performance;  servicing  and  maintenance  of  pistons, 
valves,  cams  and  camshafts,  fuel  and  exhaust  systems,  cooling  systems;  proper 
lubrication;  and  methods  of  testing,  diagnosing  and  repairing. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

PME  1102  Engine  Electrical  and  Fuel  Systems  10  (5-15) 

A  thorough  study  of  the  electrical  and  fuel  systems  of  the  automobile.  Units 
involved  will  include  cranking  mechanisms,  generators,  standard  ignition,  tran- 
sitrized  and  transistor  ignitions,  transistor  control  units,  plus  accessories  and 
wiring.  The  characteristics  of  fuels,  types  of  fuel  systems,  special  tools,  and  testing 
equipment  for  fuel  and  electrical  systems  are  given  close  study. 
Prerequisite:  PME  1101. 
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PME  1103  Principles  of  Auto  Air  Conditioning  4  (2-2) 

A  general  introduction  to  the  principles  of  refrigeration.  A  study  of  the  assembly 
components  and  connections  necessary  in  the  unit  as  applied  to  automobiles 
and  trucks.  The  methods  of  operation  and  control,  including  safety  precautions 
in  the  handling  of  refrigerants,  are  studied.  Laboratory  instruction  includes  in- 
stallation and  services  of  the  air  conditioning  unit. 
Prerequisite:  None. 

PME   1123  Brakes,  Chassis  and  Suspension  7   (3-2) 

A  complete  study  of  various  braking  systems  employed  on  automobiles  and  light 
weight  trucks.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  how  they  operate,  proper  adjustment,  and 
repair.  Course  will  also  include  the  study  of  the  principles  and  functions  of  the 
components  of  an  automotive  chassis.  Practical  job  instruction  in  adjusting  and 
repairing  of  suspension  and  steering  systems.  Units  to  be  studied  will  include 
shock  absorbers,  springs,  steering  systems,  steering  linkage,  and  front  end  align- 
ment. 
Prerequisite:  PME  1101,  PME  1102. 

PME  1124  Power  Trains  7  (3-12) 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  functions  of  automotive  power  train  systems  including 
clutches,  transmission  gears,  torque  converters,  drive  shaft  assemblies,  rear  axles, 
and  differentials.  The  course  also  involves  the  identification  of  power  train  troubles, 
servicing,  and  repair. 
Prerequisites:  PHY  1101,  PME  1123. 

PME  1125  Automotive  Servicing  6  (3-9) 

Emphasis    is    on   the   shop    procedures    necessary    in    determining   the    nature   of 
troubles  developed  in  the  various  components  systems  of  the  automobile.  Trouble- 
shooting of  automotive  systems  thus  providing  a  full  range  of  experiences  in  test- 
ing, adjusting,  repairing,  and  replacing  various  parts. 
Prerequisites:  PME  1103,  PME  1123,  PME  1124. 

PME  1227  Power  Accessories  3  (3-0) 

A  study  of  various  power  units  in  general  use  on  motor  vehicles.  Instruction  in 
various  power  operated  convenience  and  safety  devices  including  tops,  window, 
seats,  and  speed  control  units.  Also,  power  brake  units,  power  steering  units,  and 
comfort  control  devices.  Prerequisites-  PHY  1101,  PME  1102. 


PRACTICAL  NURSE  EDUCATION 
COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

NUR   1001  Practical  Nursing  I  (28-2) 

Designed  to  assist  students  in  acquiring  the  knowledge,  understanding,  apprecia- 
tions, and  attitudes  basic  to  effective  nursing  of  patients  of  all  ages  and  back- 
grounds. Emphasis  is  on  nursing  needs  arising  both  from  the  individuality  of  the 
patient  and  from  inability  for  self-care  as  a  result  of  a  health  deviation.  Patient- 
centered  studies  include  analysis  of  patient  needs,  both  through  classroom  study 
of  hypothetical  patient  situations  and  through  planned  experiences  in  the  clinical 
environment.  Beginning  skills  in  nursing  methods  are  developed  through  planned 
laboratory  practice  and  supervised  patient  care. 

NUR  1002  Practical  Nursing  II  (12-24) 

Designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  deviation  from  normal,  to  nursing  methods 
and  therapeutic  procedures,  and  to  the  clinical  specialties.  Continued  patient- 
centered  study,  with  introduction  of  the  illness  condition  as  an  additional  source 
of  nursing  needs.  Increased  emphasis  on  clinical  activities  and  selected  patient 
care. 
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NUR  1003  Practical  Nursing  HI  (12-24) 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  common  illness  conditions,  related  nursjng 
needs  and  therapeutic  methods,  and  role  of  the  practical  nurse  in  care  of  patients 
with  specific  conitions.  Learning  situations  are  selected  to  illustrate  commonalities 
with  a  wide  variety  of  similar  conditions  and  to  promote  student  awareness  of 
similarities  and  differences.  Clinical  practice  emphasizes  student  experience  in  care 
of  subacutely  ill  patients  with  a  wide  variety  of  illnesses,  correlated  with  classroom 
studies  insofar  as  possible. 

NUR  1004  Practical  Nursing  IV  (12-24) 

Designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  care  of  patients  with  complex  nursing  needs 
and  to  the  assisting  role  of  the  practical  nurse  in  situations  requiring  judgments 
based  on  depth  of  knowledge.  Clinical  practice  includes  supervised  care  of  labor 
patients  and  seriously  ill  adults  and  children. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

PSY  1101  Human  Relations  3  (3-0) 

A  study  of  basic  principles  of  human  behavior.  The  problems  of  the  individual 
are  studied  in  relation  to  society,  group  membership,  and  relationships  within 
the  work  situation. 


Prerequisite:  None. 


WELDING 
COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

WLD  1129  Basic  Welding  3  (2-3) 

Welding  demonstrations  by  the  instructor  and  practice  by  students  in  the  welding 
shop.  Safe  and  correct  methods  of  assembling  and  operating  the  welding  equip- 
ment. Practice  will  be  given  for  surface  welding;  bronze  welding,  silver-soldering, 
and  flamecutting  methods  applicable  to  mechanical  repair  work. 
Prerequisite:  None. 
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NURSES 
ASSISTANT 


The  Nurses  Assistant  program,  first  offered  at  Durham  Technical 
Institute  in  the  Fall  of  1967,  is  the  only  one  quarter  occupational 
program  available  at  the  Institute.  The  program  is  conducted  through 
the  Department  of  Practical  Nursing  and  provides  qualified  graduates 
in  response  to  a  strong  demand  for  Nurses  Assistants. 

Duties  required  of  Nurses  Assistants  will  vary  from  one  hospital  to 
another;  however,  the  subjects  taught  in  this  curriculum  are  common 
to  all  hospitals,  child  care  nurseries,  nursing  homes,  and  home  nursing. 
The  student  must  satisfactorily  complete  330  hours  of  instruction 
consisting  of  classroom,  laboratory,  and  clinical  experiences.  During 
the  first  three  weeks  most  of  the  time  is  spent  in  the  classroom;  while 
the  remaining  eight  weeks  of  the  quarter  are  divided  between 
classroom  study  and  ward  performance.  As  the  student  progresses, 
more  and  more  time  is  spent  in  the  clinical  area  in  the  care  of  patients. 
Thus  at  the  end  of  eleven  weeks,  the  student  is  ready  for  employment 
in  hospitals,  rest  homes,  and  in  private  patient  care  positions.  Once 
the  graduate  is  employed,  the  employing  institution  should  assume 
responsibility  for  follow-up  supervision  and  for  an  ongoing  program 
of  in-service  education  appropriate  to  the  nurses  assistant  level. 

As  stated  above,  this  is  a  one-quarter  course  and  students  may  be 
admitted  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter.  Persons  interested  in  enroll- 
ing in  the  Nurses  Assistant  program  should  apply  for  admission  as 
soon  as  possible  as  enrollment  in  any  quarter  is  limited.  Applicants 
need  not  be  high  school  graduates;  however,  it  is  highly  desirable. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL 

STUDIES 

PROGRAM 


The  Institute  offers  a  specialized!  program  for  students  whose  level 
of  achievement  indicates  that  an  individual  approach  to  the  attain- 
ment of  their  education  goals  is  desirable.  Students  are  selected  for 
this  program  whose  high  school  record,  entrance  tests  scores,  and 
information  gained  by  interview  would  indicate  the  likelihood  of 
difficulty  with  the  course  work  associated  with  the  curriculum  for 
which  applied. 

This  is  a  full-time,  non-credit  program  consisting  of  three  quarters. 
The  daily  schedule  consists  of  approximately  four  and  one-half  contact 
hours  divided  equally  in  the  three  subject  areas  of  mathematics,  Eng- 
lish, and  social  science;  Mathematics  to  include  a  review  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry;  English  to  include  a  review  of 
basic  English  mechanics,  sentence  and  paragraph  structure,  composi- 
tion, vocabulary,  and  reading  improvement;  Social  science  designed 
to  orient  the  student  to  the  principles  of  post  high  school  learning 
experience.  In  this  course  an  attempt  is  made  to  broaden  the  students 
cultural  background  as  well  as  assist  the  student  in  making  an  accurate 
and  realistic  assessment  of  himself  in  relation  to  a  variety  of  educa- 
tional goals. 

Students  may  be  placed  in  this  program  in  the  first,  second,  or  third 
quarter  level  in  either  of  the  subject  areas  consistent  with  his  ability. 
Upon  successful  completion  of  this  program  students  may  enroll  in  the 
curriculum  of  their  choice  consistent  with  their  interest,  aptitude,  and 
ability.  Students  assigned  to  the  developmental  studies  program  on  a 
parttime  basis  may  enroll  in  any  credit  course  for  which  they  are 
prepared.  Conversely,  students  in  a  diploma  or  degree  program  may 
be  enrolled  in  one  or  more  courses  in  the  developmental  studies 
program. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  COURSES 

The  quarter  hours  of  credit  shown  opposite  each  of  the  courses 
listed  under  this  program  is  for  institutional  credit  only.  Institutional 
credit  cannot  be  applied  toward  either  a  diploma  or  associate  degree 
program.  Quarter  hours  of  institutional  credit  will  be  considered  the 
same  as  quarter  hours  of  credit  under  the  diploma  or  associate  degree 
program  for  the  purpose  of  scheduling  and  fees. 


FIRST  QUARTER 

D-ENG       001     Developmental  English 
D-MAT       001     Developmental  Mathematics 
D-SSC         001      Developmental  Social  Science 


SECOND  QUARTER 
D-ENG       002     Developmental  English 
D-MAT       002     Developmental  Mathematics 
D-SSC         002     Developmental  Social  Studies 

THIRD  QUARTER 

DENG       003     Developmental  English 
D-MAT       003     Developmental  Mathematics 
D-SSC         003     Developmental  Social  Studies 


Hours  Per  Week 
Class         Lab. 

4                4 
4                4 
4                4 

Hours 
Credit 

6 
6 
6 

12              12 

18 

4                4 
4                4 
4                4 

6 
6 
6 

~L2            ~L2 

~18 

4                4 
4                4 
4                4 

6 
6 
6 

12 


12 


18 


DEVELOPMENTAL  STUDIES  COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

The  contents  of  Developmental  courses  are  outlined  in  the  following 
course  descriptions.  Courses  are  numbered  001  through  003  in  each 
subject  area. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ENGLISH 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


D-ENG  001  Developmental  English!  6  (4-4) 

Individual  diagnostic  reading  tests.  Individual  instruction  for  each  student's  reading 
problems.  Use  of  phonics.  Begin  use  of  controlled  reading  machine.  Oral  reading  to 
class  to  improve  listening  skills.  The  tape  recorder  will  be  used  for  speed  improve- 
ment. Review  of  sentence  and  paragraph  structure.  Intensive  drills  in  vocabulary 
building. 


D-ENG  002  Developmental  English f 
Written    and    oral    communication 


in    standard    English. 


6  (4-4) 
Use    of   programmed 


f  Institutional  credit  only. 
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material  for  grammar  study.  Use  of  audio-lingual  techniques  to  encourage  student- 
teacher  communication.  Continued  vocabulary  and  use  of  reading  machine.  Read- 
ing for  speed  and  comprehension  will  be  done.  Ligical  relationships  necessary  for 
reading  comprehension  will  be  studied.  Critical  reading  will  be  emphasized. 

D-ENG   003   Developmental   Englishf  6   (4-4) 

Techniques  of  paragraph  organization.  Emphasis  on  logic  and  order  in  written 
communication.  Syllogisms,  classifications  and  inferences  examined  to  increase 
language  fluency.  The  written  outline  as  an  organizing  technique  in  theme 
writing.  Vocabulary  and  reading  machine  continued.  Instruction  in  writing  extended 
research  papers  will  be  provided. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  MATHEMATICS 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

D-MAT  001  Developmental  Mathematics!  6   (4-4) 

Provide  an  understanding  of  the  decimal  system  of  numeration.  Improve  the 
basic  skills  of  computing  the  whole  numbers  and  fractioms  through  numerous 
practice  exercises.   Introduce  some  simple  problems  in  business  arithmetic. 

D-MAT    002    Developmental    Mathematics!  6   (4-4) 

Continue  practicing  basic  skills,  with  emphasis  on  computing  with  decimals  and 
working  with  percents.  The  majority  of  the  student's  time  will  be  spent  working 
business-related  problems.  Learn  to  use  the  metric  system  of  measurement. 

D-MAT   003   Developmental    Mathematics!  6   (4-4) 

Present  an  introduction  to  algebra  by  learning  to  solve  number  sentences  containing 
one  unknown.  Include  units  of  geometry  and  trigonometry,  with  laboratory  work  in 
measuring  and  constructing  plane  figures. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 
COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

D-SSC   001   Developmental   Social   Science!  6   (4-4) 

General  orientation  of  student  to  college  level  work.  Occupational  guidance,  study 
techniques,  use  of  library  and  reference  materials,  and  newspaper  study,  and  use  of 
programmed  instruction  lab.  Beginning  civics  and  current  events.  Theme  writing 
on  class  topics.  Films  on  a  variety  of  topics  within  the  social  sciences.  Extensive  study 
of  geography,  both  physical  and  political. 

D-SSC   002  Developmental    Social   Science!  6   (4-4) 

Local,  state  and  world  map  study.  City  and  state  government  as  it  affects  the 
individual.  Study  of  agencies  sucn  as  court  system,  tax  service,  law  enforcement 
groups,  etc.  Legal  and  historical  foundations  of  such  groups  illustrated  by  examina- 
tion of  text  of  U.  S.  Constitution.  Continued  writing. 

D-SSC  003   Developmental   Social   Science!  6  (4-4) 

Detailed  study  of  the  constitution  with  information  on  individual  protections  and 
responsibilities.  Useful  knowledge  on  good  consumer  practices  and  legal  protection. 
Continued   writing   with    emphasis   on   well-ordered,    expository   writing. 


! Institutional  Credit  Only. 
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CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 


PHILOSOPHY 

Education  is  a  process  that  continues  throughout  an  individual's 
life.  The  recent  rapid  developments  in  technology  have  made  it 
imperative  that  individuals  make  purposeful  plans  in  order  that  they 
might  keep  abreast  of  these  developments  both  in  the  societal  and 
physical  changes  that  have  taken  place.  It  is  the  Institute's  aim  to 
afford  the  individual  the  opportunity  to  develop  to  his  fullest  potential 
in  whatever  areas  of  vocational  and  cultural  levels  that  he  desires.  In 
this  way  the  Institute  helps  to  build  a  more  functional  person  which 
our  rapidly  changing  democratic  society  demands  if  our  society  is  to 
preserve  those  things  important  and  change  those  things  that  need 
changing. 

The  Institute  offers  to  any  adult  the  opportunity  to  continue  his 
education  regardless  of  his  background,  be  he  an  illiterate  or  a  Ph.D. 
One  individual  might  like  to  take  a  course  in  Conversational  German, 
Creative  Thinking,  or  Modern  Math;  another  individual  might  wish  to 
learn  to  read  and  write  the  English  language;  and  still  another  might 
wish  to  improve  his  job  skills  in  electronics,  auto  mechanics,  or  nursing. 
The  Department  of  Continuing  Education  stands  ready  to  help  you 
pursue  all  of  these  things. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

ADMISSION 

Any  adult  who  has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  (18)  and  is  not 
enrolled  in  public  school  is  eligible  to  enroll. 
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CLASS  LOCATIONS 

A  number  of  adult  classes  are  held  on  the  Institute  campus. 
Classes  are  also  conducted  in  any  community  of  the  following  counties 
whenever  a  sufficient  number  of  students  have  indicated  an  interest: 

Durham  County 

Granville  County 

Orange  County 

Person  County 


COURSE  SCHEDULING 

Classes  are  scheduled  when  there  is  a  sufficient  demand  for  a  par- 
ticular course  or  courses  and  when  facilities  and  a  qualified  instructor 
can  be  found.  The  Department  of  Continuing  Education  maintains  a 
"Record  of  Inquiry"  in  which  a  list  is  kept  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  people  who  express  interest  in  a  course  or  courses.  This  "Record 
of  Inquiry"  is  one  of  the  tools  used  in  determining  the  schedule  of 
the  Continuing  Education  Department;  however,  other  survey  methods 
will  be  used  in  determining  the  educational  needs  and  interests  of 
the  public,  and  the  results  of  these  surveys  will  also  influence  class 
scheduling. 

The  Institute  will  publish  and  distribute  a  schedule  of  courses  to  be 
offered.  Additional  courses  may  be  scheduled  upon  request.  Per- 
sons wishing  to  take  certain  courses  should  call  the  Department 
of  Continuing  Education  at  Durham  Technical  Institute  (Phone: 
596-8293 )  for  personal  interest  or  occupational  educational  classes,  or 
call  596-8294  for  Adult  Basic  Education  or  Adult  High  School 
Diploma  Program  classes. 


FEES 

A  small  fee  is  charged  for  certain  Continuing  Education  classes. 
Such  fees,  when  charged,  are  due  and  payable  at  the  first  class  session. 
Books  and  supplies  are  available  through  the  Institute  bookstore. 
When  classes  meet  at  community  centers  the  Institute's  bookstore 
makes  it  possible  for  books  to  be  purchased  at  the  community  center. 

ATTENDANCE 

Adults  are  expected  to  attend  class  regularly.  Attendance  records 
are  maintained  by  class  teachers. 
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CERTIFICATES  AND  DIPLOMAS 

Certificates  are  awarded  students  meeting  requirements  for  any  of 
the  classes  and  programs  for  adults. 

AREAS  OF  STUDY 

PERSONAL  INTEREST 

In  this  area  the  Institute  offers  the  individual  an  opportunity  to 
attain  skills  for  personal  use  and  general  education  to  broaden  the 
individual  culturally.  Classes  are  begun  at  any  time  we  have  fifteen 
(15)  or  more  individuals  registered  for  a  course.  Some  of  the  courses 
available  are  listed  below.  Remember,  this  is  only  a  partial  listing. 
The  Department  of  Continuing  Education  will  offer  any  course, 
except  social  entertainment,  provided  there  is  sufficient  registration. 

Conversational  German,  French,  Personal  Income  Tax 

and  Spanish  Flower  Arranging 

Sewing  Physical  Fitness 

Interior  Decorating  Knitting 

Speed  Reading  Millinery 

Great  Decisions  Modern  Math 

Great  Books  Small  Gasoline  Engine  Repair 

Art  Powder  Puff  Mechanics 

Decoupage  Ceramics 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

(basic  and  high  school  completion) 

Adult  Education  may  be  defined  as  a  major  component  toward 
raising  the  social  level  of  adults  in  our  society.  To  do  this  "change" 
must  occur— a  change  in  behavior. 

Some  desirable  changes  in  behavior  are  as  follows:  (1)  changes  in 
behavior  that  will  bring  about  increased  understanding;  (2)  changes 
in  behavior  that  will  further  appreciation  (3)  changes  in  behavior 
that  will  provide  for  an  increase  in  skills. 

OBJECTIVES 

1.    To  teach  the  basic  skills  of  communication  and  computation  to 
the  undereducated  individuals  age  eighteen   (18)  and  over. 
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2.  To  increase  the  social  and  political  competence  of  the  under- 
educated  adults  in  our  service  area  by  teaching  the  basic  concepts 
of  home  management,  hygiene,  political  thought,  social  concern 
and  individual  responsibility  with  a  democratic  society. 

3.  To  co-ordinate  the  adult  basic  education  with  the  high  school 
diploma  program  and  ultimately  with  the  other  curriculum  and 
extension  offerings  of  the  Institute  in  an  effort  to  increase  the 
employ ablity  of  many  undereducated  adults. 

4.  To  teach  courses  and  gear  curricula  with  the  individual  student's 
needs  in  mind. 

5.  To  educate  the  people  to  the  concept  of  continuing  education  as 
a  way  of  life. 

Adult  Basic  Education 

Adult  Basic  education  is  offered  to  any  adult  who  has  reached  the 
age  of  eighteen  (18 )  and  is  not  enrolled  in  the  public  school  who  desires 
to  acquire  the  basic  skills  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Teaching  the  skills  of  communication  to  any  undereducated  indi- 
vidual eighteen  (18)  and  over  is  the  major  purpose  of  Adult  Basic 
Education.  These  skills  are  not  meaningful  in  isolation,  so  that 
materials  used  in  these  classes  are  designed  especially  for  adults 
in  terms  of  subject  matter  that  has  the  adult  interests  in  mind.  For 
example,  family  budgeting  is  used  to  teach  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  computation  with  fractions,  and  reading. 

Instruction  is  individualized.  The  teacher  and  the  student  determine 
where  the  student  is  and  where  he  wants  to  go.  Instruction  proceeds 
on  that  basis  in  Level  I  classes  or  in  Level  II  classes. 

Level  I  (Adult  Basic  Education )  is  intended  for  the  individual  who 
has  difficulty  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Level  II  (Adult  Basic  Education )  is  intended  for  the  more  advanced 
individual  who  has  not  achieved  an  eighth  grade  level  of  reading 
ability.  At  this  level  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  arithmetic  and 
the  social  living  skills. 

High  School  Diploma  Program 

The  Department  of  Community  Colleges  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  established  procedures  for 
adults  to  be  issued  their  high  school  diploma  by  the  local  school 
board  upon  the  recommendation  from  the  Institute  that  a  student  has 
completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 
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The  time  required  to  complete 
this  course  of  study  is  determined 
by  several  factors  such  as:    (1) 
The  innate  ability  of  the  indi- 
vidual; (2)  Individual  initiative; 
(3)  Course  units  earned  in  the 
public  high  schools  as  shown  on 
an  official  high  school  transcript. 
The    courses    required    for    the 
completion   of  the  high   school 
diploma  program  are: 
English  (our  levels ) 
Mathematics 
General  Science 
American  History 
Government  or  Civics 
Biology 


High  School  Equivalency  Program 

The  equivalency  preparation  classes  are  offered  to  those  individuals 
nineteen  (19)  and  older  who  are  not  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  who 
would  like  to  prepare  for  passing  the  high  school  equivalency  exam. 
This  program  is  not  as  comprehensive  as  the  high  school  diploma 
program,  but  it  does  fulfill  employment  requirements  comparable  to 
a  high  school  diploma.  Four  major  areas  of  academic  pursuit  are 
stressed  here.  They  are: 

Mathematics  English 

Science  Social  Studies 

After  one  has  satisfactorily  completed  his  studies  in  these  four  areas 
arrangements  must  be  made  with  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  to  take  the  final  exams.  For  this  service  a  fee  of  ten 
dollars  ($10)  is  payable  to  the  University.  A  favorable  score  will 
result  in  the  University  awarding  the  student  with  a  High  School 
Equivalency  Certificate. 

Fundamental  Learning  Laboratory 

The  Fundamental  Learning  Laboratory  consists  of  self-teaching 
materials  in  subjects  ranging  from  primary  grades  through  high 
school.  Some  self-teaching  college  level  courses  are  also  offered.  All 
courses  and  programs  are  without  costs  to  students. 
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The  Learning  Laboratory  has  four  essential  functions: 

1.  To  assist  students  toward  high  school  completion,  either  through  a 
diploma  program  or  through  a  series  of  courses  oriented  toward 
passing  the  North  Carolina  State  High  School  Equivalency  Exami- 
nation. 

2.  To  prepare  high  school  graduates  for  entrance  into  high  learning. 

3.  To  offer  a  vast  variety  of  courses  to  persons  interested  in  personal 
improvement. 

4.  To  serve  as  a  medium  for  remedial  course  work  for  students  en- 
rolled in  the  Institute's  regular  curriculums. 


A  special  feature  of  the  Learning  Laboratory  is  the  Adult  High 
School  Diploma  Program.  This  is  a  unique  curriculum  of  self-teaching 

materials  in  English,  social  stud- 
ies, science,  mathematics,  and 
literature.  Special  arrangements 
exist  between  Durham  Techni- 
cal Institute  and  the  public 
school  systems  in  five  (Durham, 
Person,  Granville,  and  Orange) 
counties  for  the  purpose  of 
awarding  high  school  diplomas 
to  students  who  meet  require- 
ments for  graduation.  Course 
work  is  completed  in  the  Learn- 
ing Laboratory;  the  diploma  is  awarded  by  the  school  system  of  the 
county  or  city  in  which  the  student  lives. 

Requirements  for  enrollment  in  the  Fundamentals  Learning  Labora- 
tory are  that  an  applicant  must  be  eighteen  ( 18 )  years  of  age  or  older 
and  not  enrolled  in  public  school.  Applicants  for  the  Adult  High  School 
Diploma  Program  must  be  twenty-one  (21 )  years  of  age  or  older  and 
must  be  a  resident  of  one  of  the  four  counties  wherein  the  Diploma 
Program  is  operative.  The  exception  to  this  rule  is  that  with  written 
permission  from  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  city  or  county 
in  which  the  applicant  lives,  the  applicant  may  be  enrolled  in  the 
Adult  High  School  Diploma  Program  at  sixteen  (16)  years  of  age. 


Learning  Laboratories  are  located  at  the  following  places: 


Durham  Technical  Institute 
1637  Lawson  Street 
Durham,  North  Carolina 


Telephone  596-8293 
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Person  County  Adult  Education 

Center 
Chubb  Lake  Street 
Roxboro,  North  Carolina  Telephone  599-4393 

Orange  County  Adult  Education 

Center 
North  Hazel  at  West  Tryon  Streets 
Hillsborough,  North  Carolina  Telephone  732-2211 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

There  is  no  tuition  fee  or  book  fees  for  educational  opportunities 
that  are  conducted  under  the  heading  of  Adult  Education  (basic  and 
high  school  completion). 

Once  a  class  is  in  progress  additional  students  may  be  enrolled  at 
any  time. 

Classes  usually  meet  two  nights  per  week.  Class  periods  will  vary 
from  two  to  three  per  night  depending  on  the  individual  class  organi- 
zation. 

OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  EXTENSION 

An  occupational  extension  course  is  a  part-time  course  which  does 
not  count  toward  a  diploma  or  degree,  but  for  which  a  certificate  of 
completion  may  be  given.  Occupational  extension  classes  are  designed 
to  meet  the  general  or  specific  occupational  needs  of  employees  in 
business,  industry,  governmental  agencies,  and  other  public  institu- 
tions. The  training  provided  is  of  an  upgrading  or  updating  nature. 
Any  adult  18  years  old  or  older  who  needs  training  or  re-training,  or 
who  can  otherwise  profit  from  the  proposed  course,  may  be  enrolled. 
Classes  vary  in  length;  are  held  whenever  instructor,  space,  and 
funds  are  available;  and  are  conducted  both  day  and  night;  and  are 
taught  by  part-time  instructors  selected  by  the  Institute. 

Major  areas  of  emphasis  are  as  follows: 

Distribution  and  Marketing  Extension 
Health  Occupations  Extension 
Occupational  Home  Economics  Extension 
Occupational  Office  Extension 
Technical  Extension 
Trades  and  Industry  Extension 
Apprenticeship  Programs 

Course  offerings  in  the  major  areas  listed  above  fall  into  one  of  two 
categories:  Individual  Occupational  Classes  and  Special  Occupational 
Programs. 
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INDIVIDUAL  OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSES 

Most  occupational  extension  offerings  are  flexible  in  that  course 
content  is  tailored  to  meet  specific  group  needs.  Classes  are  initiated 
as  the  need  is  indicated  by  surveys,  interviews,  requests,  and  sufficient 
enrollment  in  existing  or  proposed  programs  and  classes.  Individual 
Occupational  Extension  classes  offered  in  the  last  two  years  are  as 
follows : 

Certified  Life  Underwriter,  Part  1—60  hours 

Certified  Life  Underwriter,  Part  11—60  hours 

Commercial  Law  (American  Institute  of  Banking ) — 42  hours 

Accounting  I  (American  Institute  of  Banking ) — 42  hours 

Effective  Speaking  (American  Institute  of  Banking) — 42  hours 

Money  and  Banking  (American  Institute  of  Banking ) — 42  hours 

Introduction  to  Economics— 25  hours 

Oral  Communications  (American  Institute  of  Banking) — 42  hours 

Principles  of  Bank  Operations  (American  Institute  of  Banking  )— 

42  hours 
Effective  Business  Correspondence— 30  hours 
Home  Nursing— 45  hours 

Human  Relations  and  Communications  for  Head  Nurses— 6  hours 
Nurse  Assistant— 160  hours 

Pharmacology  Theory  for  the  Licensed  Practical  Nurse— 70  hours 
Pharmacology  Math  for  the  LPN— 12  hours 
Porcelain  Fused  to  GolcU-8  hours 
Pre -Pharmacology  for  the  LPN^44  hours 
Pre-Pharmacology  Math  for  the  LPN— 12  hours 
Creative  Activities  and  Safety  for  Young  Children— 50  hours 
Health,  Safety,  and  Creative  Activities  for  Young  Children— 56 

hours 
Nature  and  Scope  of  Day  Care— 55  hours 
Pre-School  Guidance  Activities— 25  hours 
Sewing— Alterations  and  Tailoring— 45  hours 
Use  of  Audio- Visual  Aids   to   Better  Understand  Children— 15 

hours 
College  Accounting— 60  hours 

Library  Science  for  Aides  (New  Careers )— 88  hours 
Typing— Library  Aides  (New  Careers  ) — 44  hours 
Typing  for  Unit  Secretary  (New  Careers ) — 44  hours 
Gregg  Shorthand  Refresher— 60  hours 
Fundamentals  of  Computing  Systems— 39  hours 
Bookkeeping— 66  hours 

Engineering  and  Business  Writing— 30  hours 
Surveying,  Basic— 44  hours 
VASCAR-20  hours 
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Auto  Electric  Tune-Up — 45  hours 

Automatic  Transmissions — 45  hours 

Blueprint  Reading-^5  hours 

Blueprint  Reading  for  Construction  Trades— 44  hours 

Blueprint  Reading  for  the  Parachute  Industry-^4  hours 

Blueprint  Reading  and  Math  for  Masons— 30  hours 

Brick  Masonry— 66  hours 

Caulking— 50  hours 

D  C  Electricity — 44  hours 

Drafting,  Basic— 90  hours 

Drafting,  Advanced— 90  hours 

Electricity,  Basic— 60  hours 

Electricity  and  Electronics,  Basic — 44  hours 

Electronics,  Basic— 75  hours 

Machine  Shop— 66  hours 

National  Electric  Code — 45  hours 

Oil  Burner  Service— 66  hours 

Plumbing  Theory  and  Code-^14  hours 

Radio  and  T  V  Service  and  Repair— 66  hours 

Small  Gasoline  Engines — 45  hours 

Statistics  and  Trend  Forecasting,  Basic— 30  hours 

Welding— 66  hours 

Public  Speaking— 40  hours 

Research  Machining  and  Design— 84  hours 

Production  Reporting-^  hours 

The  list  above  could  be  endless.  Almost  any  occupational  subject 
can  be  taught  at  any  achievement  level  if  the  following  sequence 
takes  place: 

(1 )  Fifteen  to  twenty  individuals  indicate  a  desire  to  take  a  specific 
course. 

(2 )  The  Institute  finds  a  qualified  part-time  instructor  to  teach  the 
propose  class  and  secures  adequate  classroom  facilities. 

(3 )  At  least  twelve  individuals  register  to  begin  the  course. 

(4 )  An  active  attendance  of  seven  or  more  for  each  meeting. 

SPECIAL  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  the  more  specialized  needs  of  various  organi- 
zations the  Department  offers  the  following  Special  Occupational 
Programs : 

Supervisory  Development  Training 
Hospitality  Training 
Law  Enforcement  Training 
Fire  Service  Training 
Apprenticeship  Training 
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Supervisory  Development  Training  is  an  educational  program  de- 
signed to  upgrade  the  competency  of  Supervisory  and  Mid-manage- 
ment level  personnel. 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Community  Colleges  is  aware 
of  the  need  for  training  supervisors  in  industry,  business,  institutions, 
and  other  types  of  organizations.  Because  of  this  awareness,  Supervisory 
Development  Training  Programs  have  been  made  available  to  super- 
visors through  a  wide  variety  of  courses.  Some  courses  are  short 
while  others  range  up  to  forty-eight  hours  in  length.  Some  are  basic 
for  all  supervision,  while  others  offer  instruction  for  certain  special 
interests. 

The  current  SDT  Program  consists  of  twenty -one  well  prepared 
courses  which,  in  many  instances,  can  be  taught  almost  verbatim. 
Each  course  of  training  described  herein  serves  one  of  more  of  the 
following  purposes:  to  help  develop  potential  supervisors  to  assume 
full  supervisory  responsibilities;  to  prepare  present  supervisors  for 
advancement  to  greater  responsibilities;  to  improve  abilities  of  super- 
visors at  all  levels;  and  most  importantly,  to  make  supervisors  and 
potential  supervisors  more  proficient  in  their  present  assignments. 
A  supervisor  may  pursue  as  many  of  the  courses  as  he  desires  and 
thereby  afford  himself  an  opportunity  for  extensive  training.  Em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  group  dynamics  and  creative  problem- 
solving  techniques. 


Course  Descriptions: 

a.       SDT-1:  Principles  of  Supervision  44-46  hours 

This  course  is  divided  into  seven  distinct  parts,  each  representing  six  (6) 
to  eight  (8)  clock  hours  in  length.  The  participant  may  take  the  total  course 
consecutively  or  any  part(s)  he  selects.  The  parts  to  be  covered  are: 
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•  Fundamentals  of  Supervision 

•  Relationships  on  the  Job 

•  Communications 

•  How  to  Train  Employees 

•  Performance  and  Job  Evaluation 

•  Job  Management 

•  Work  Improvement 

b.  SDT-2:  Job  Relations  Training  10  hours 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  fundamentals  of  human  relations.  The 
course,  though  updated  several  times,  is  one  of  three  original  courses  offered 
to  supervisors.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  and  meaningful  of  all  SDT 
courses.  Like  the  Articles  of  War  are  to  the  military  this  course  is  repeated 
to  industrial  supervisors  as  often  as  every  two  years  in  many  organizations. 
It  is  highly  recommended  for  all  levels  of  management. 

The  course  content  is  divided  into  five  distinct  sections.  They  are: 

•  The  foundation  for  good  human  relations 

•  Basis  for  decisions 

•  The  4-Step  problem -solving  methods 

•  Taking  preventive  action 

•  Importance  of  getting  the  facts 

c.  SDT-3:   Science  of  Human  Relations  18-20  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  relate  the  development  of  the  science  of  humanics. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  the  following  topics:  Machines  and  the  Human  Element, 
the  Personal  Needs  that  Stimulate  Behavior,  Leadership  and  Supervision, 
Factors  Influencing  Attitudes,  The  Foundation  of  Business. 

d.  SDT-4:  Art  of  Motivating  People  22  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  show  the  importance  of  production.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  specific  problems  in  the  area  of  motivation.  A  further  value  derived 
from  this  course  would  be  to  provide  self -evaluation  for  those  attempting  to 
stimulate  others.  It  is  recommended  for  all  managers  who  supervise  hourly  or 
incentive  employees. 

e.  SDT-5:  Economics  in  Business  and  Industry  22  hours 

Training  in  economics  gives  the  supervisor  a  better  understanding  of  the 
AMERICAN  FREE  ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM  and  how  it  operates.  Included 
in  this  course  are:  the  five  basic  principles  of  capitalism,  the  function  of 
government  and  its  responsibility  to  the  people,  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  wages  and  productivity,  and  most  important,  the  profit  motive. 
Excellent  charts  accompany  this  course  and  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
is  devoted  to  group  discussion. 

f.  SDT-6:  Effective  Communication  22  hours 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  on  clear  and  forceful  oral,  written,  and 
implied  communication.  It  will  provide  supervisors  with  an  opportunity  to 
improve  their  effectiveness  in  day-to-day  communications  with  employees 
through  face-to-face  contacts.  The  course  will  be  conducted  on  an  informal 
discussion  basis  and  a  limited  enrollment  is  advised  for  effective  group  par- 
ticipation. Since  communications  represent  the  most  vital  link  in  manage- 
ment efficiency,  this  course  is  recommended  for  all  levels  of  supervision. 

g.  SDT-7:  Effective  Writing  22  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  foremen  and  supervisors  improve  their 
writing  skills  in  reports,  letters,  and  memoranda  which  are  so  necessary  in 
daily  operation.  Fundamentals  of  sentence  structure  will  be  reviewed;  ele- 
ments of  clear,  forceful  writing  will  be  emphasized.  Attention  will  be  given 
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to  the  individual  needs  of  participants.  Participation  is  the  hallmark  of  this 
course;  therefore,  enrollment  should  be  limited  for  best  results:  mid-manage- 
ment and  line  supervisors  should  greatly  benefit  from  this  course. 

h.       SDT-8:  Effective  Speaking  15  hours 

This  course  encompasses  the  theory  and  practice  in  the  art  of  self- 
expression.  A  step -by -step  guide  is  provided  for  supervisors  to  follow  in 
helping  them  to  overcome  fear  and  self-consciousness  when  addressing  a 
group.  Sentence  structure  and  vocabulary  are  explained  as  a  basis  for  effective 
speech.  Each  participant  is  given  opportunities  to  address  the  group  after 
which  he  is  constructively  criticized  much  in  the  same  manner  used  in  the 
Toastmaster's  Club. 

i.        SDT-9:  Speed  Reading  20  hours 

This  course  is  composed  of  a  series  of  sessions  in  which  the  tachistoscopic 
method  of  flashing  forms  on  a  screen — digits,  words,  phrases,  and  sentences — 
is  used.  Objectives  of  the  course  will  broaden  the  span  of  perception  and 
recognition,  and  increase  speed  and  comprehension  in  reading  for  those  in 
business  and  industry  whose  jobs  require  much  reading.  The  course  is 
originally  designed  to  run  twenty  (20)  clock  hours;  however,  it  can  be  ex- 
tended tor  those  desiring  advanced  training. 

j.        SDT-10:  Work  Measurement  22  hours 

The  work  measurement  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  supervisor  with 
the  purposes  and  uses  of  time  and  motion  studies.  It  is  especially  helpful  in 
supplying  the  supervisor  with  the  information  needed  to  deal  with  the 
problems  and  questions  with  which  he  is  constantly  faced  in  time  and  motion 
practices.  Areas  of  discussion  include:  production  standards,  wage  rates,  job 
standards,  incentives,  base  rates,  and  various  employee  ratings. 

k.        SDT-11:  Job  Methods  10  hours 

This  course  consists  of  five  two -hour  sessions.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
importance  of  finding  more  efficient  ways  of  completing  daily  tasks.  Com- 
petence in  improving  methods  of  accomplishing  work  is  one  of  the  basic  skills 
needed  by  every  supervisor.  This  skill  can  be  acquired  and  is  necessary  in  our 
industrial  society  which  demands  efficiency  with  high  productivity.  Each 
participant  is  given  an  opportunity  to  study  and  submit  a  proposed  method 
improvement  project. 

1.        SDT-12:  Conference  Leadership  Training  10  hours 

Conference  Leadership  Training  is  designed  to  aid  the  supervisor  when 
presiding  over  groups — large  or  small — through  sessions  in  group  dynamics. 
Each  participant  is  given  several  opportunities  to  serve  in  the  role  of  a 
conference  leader.  Because  much  attention  is  given  to  individual  participation 
by  members,  a  limited  enrollment  is  encouraged  for  this  course. 

m.      SDT-13:  Instructor  Training  15  hours 

This  course  consists  of  twelve  units  of  instruction  to  be  covered  in  approxi- 
mately fifteen  (15)  clock  hours.  It  has  two  basic  objectives.  First,  this  course 
provides  the  future  supervisor  instructor  with  an  approved  method  of  in- 
struction based  on  the  basic  principles  of  learning,  which  will  enable  him  to 
teach  others  the  related  technology  or  manipulative  skills  of  his  trade. 

Secondly,  this  course  is  offered  to  build  a  corps  of  qualified,  trained  instruc- 
tors for  trade,  public  service,  and  industrial  occupations  in  the  adult  education 
field. 
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SDT-14:  Creative  Thinking  22  hours 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  improve  attitudes  and  thinking  abilities  of 
supervisors,  to  develop  a  strong  motivation  to  utilize  one's  creative  potential, 
to  develop  a  greater  curiosity  in  problem  solving,  and  to  gain  openmindedness 
toward  ideas  of  others. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  individual  and  group  brainstorming  through 
the  creative  problem  solving  process.  This  course  is  recommended  for  all 
levels  of  management. 

SDT-15:  Industrial  Safety  and  Accident  Prevention  22  hours 

This  course  offers  the  supervisor  a  systematic  approach  to  a  better  under- 
standing and  scope  of  safety  and  accident  prevention  problems.  Attention 
is  given  to  preventive  safety  measures,  and  understanding  the  causes  of 
accidents  ana  injuries. 

A  portion  of  this  course  will  be  devoted  to  proper  maintenance  and 
housekeeping  that  contribute  greatly  to  proper  safety  conditions  and  well- 
being  of  employees. 

SDT-16:  Industrial  First  Aid  10  hours 

Panic,  indecision,  and  ignorance  of  sound  first  aid  principles  have  resulted 
in  death  or  permanent  disability  to  injured  people.  A  primary  responsibility 
of  the  supervisor  is  to  safeguard  the  health  and  wellbeing  of  his  employees. 
This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  basics  of  first-aid  treatment  techniques  to 
supervisors  who  will  be  confronted  with  injuries  from  accidents  likely  to 
occur  in  the  work  area.  Also  covered  is  factual  information  for  the  temporary 
treatment  of  sudden  illnesses,  attacks,  and  seizures  on  the  job. 

This  course  is  recommended  for  all  levels  of  management,  sub -supervisors, 
and  other  key  personnel. 

SDT-17:  The  Supervisor  in  North  Carolina  10  hours 

This  course  was  prepared  in  response  to  numerous  requests  from  new 
industries,  which  bring  out-of-state  key  personnel  to  start  operations  in  North 
Carolina.  "The  Supervisor  in  North  Carolina"  is  a  course  specifically  designed 
for  management  personnel  to  increase  their  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  people  of  North  Carolina,  their  heritage,  mores,  values,  and  customs. 
Generally  speaking,basic  supervisory  skills  are  the  same  throughout  the  United 
States;  however,  certain  techniques  differ  in  the  various  sections  of  our 
country.  This  course  will  prove  beneficial  to  newcomers  to  our  State  or  for 
supervisors  transferring  from  one  section  to  another  within  the  State. 

SDT-18:  Job  Analysis  Training  12  hours 

Job  Analysis  Training  involves  a  careful  study  of  jobs  to  determine  just 
what  work  is  included,  such  as  what  the  job  holder  does,  how  he  does  it, 
under  what  conditions  the  job  is  performed  and  what  special  qualifications 
the  job  holder  should  have.  The  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  super- 
visor with  techniques  necessary  to  gather  facts  about  the  specific  operations 
and  responsibilities  of  the  job,  what  it  entails,  such  as  mental  ability,  skills 
and  physical  requirements.  Job  analysis  is  recommended  for  line  supervisors. 

SDT-19:  Management  Primer  44  hours 

The  Management  Primer  series  is  designed  primarily  for  supervisors  in  mid- 
management  positions.  It  is  meant  as  an  introduction  to  managerial  thinking. 
It  will  make  a  contribution  toward  better  performance  by  helping  par- 
ticipants see  their  problems  more  clearly  in  terms  of  accepted  management 
practices.  It  will,  consequently,  motivate  continued  analysis,  study,  and 
managerial  self-improvement.  This  course  is  not  recommended  for  non- 
supervisory  personnel. 
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The  total  series  runs  approximately  forty -four  (44)  hours.  The  participant 
may  enroll  for  all  or  any  part  of  this  series.  The  ten  parts  covered  in 
Management  Primer  are: 

Management  and  Productivity 
Enterprise  Organization 
Human  Relations  in  Management 
Personnel  Administration 
Controls  and  Supervision 
Production  Management 
Procurement  and  Inventory 
Financial  Management 
Distribution  and  Sales 
Research  and  Public  Relations 

This  course  is  highly  recommended  as  a  management  orientation  program. 

SDT-20:  Cost  Accounting  for  Supervisors  14  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  production  supervisor  become  acquainted 
with  costs  in  operating  his  department.  It  provides  basic  training  in  the 
application  of  an  accurate  method  of  cost  accounting  which  is  simple  \o  use 
and  inexpensive.  Some  of  the  areas  to  be  covered  include:  general  cost 
accounting,  direct  manufacturing  costs,  direct  sales  costs,  direct  and  indirect 
labor  costs,  manufacturing  overhead,  cost  of  sales,  cost  of  operations,  ratios 
of  costs  to  sales,  and  profit  and  loss  statements. 

SDT-21:  Supervision  in  Hospitals  40  hours 

Hospitals  represent  the  fourth  largest  industry  in  North  Carolina.  A  training 
course,  similar  to  SDT-1,  has  been  developed  specifically  for  hospital 
supervisors.  This  series  covers  supervisory  areas  of  human  relations,  leadership, 
job  methods,  housekeeping,  and  training  subordinates.  The  course  may  be 
taken  as  a  block  or  in  units,  depending  on  the  needs  of  the  participants. 
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The  Hospitality  Education  Program  is  one  answer  to  North  Caro- 
lina's need  for  more  trained  personnel  in  the  area  of  food,  lodging, 
recreation,  and  travel  information.  This  program  has  three  primary 
objectives : 

1.  To  provide  employers  with  well-trained  personnel  to  operate 
their  business. 

2.  To  develop  within  individuals  skills  that  will  qualify  them  for 
better  employment  opportunities. 

3.  To  provide  better  hospitality  services  to  the  citizens  of  North 
Carolina  and  visitors  to  the  State. 

Hospitality  Education  courses  are  arranged  and  scheduled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  needs  of  the  industry. 


a.     Food  Service  Courses 

(1)      Commercial  Food  Preparation  and  Service 

(a)  Food  Service  Selling  20  hours 

A  course  dealing  with  the  responsibilities  of  a  waiter  or  waitress 
from  the  time  he  walks  on  the  job  until  his  day's  work  is  done. 
Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  good  waitress  is 
a  dignified  sales  person  rather  than  a  "hash  slinger."  Every  good 
sales  person  needs  certain  essential  job  knowledge  and  this  course 
is  designed  to  help  the  waitress  develop  the  knowledge  and 
attitudes  necessary  to  do  an  effective  job. 

(b)  Basic  Quantity  Cooking  150  hours 

A  course  dealing  with  principles  of  interpreting  menus,  menu 
terms,  recipes,  measurements  and  other  data  relative  to  the  cook- 
ing profession.  Skill  in  selection,  preparation,  and  serving  of  foods, 
also  purchasing  food,  and  keeping  records  of  supplies  and  ex- 
penses. To  capitalize  on  native  food  handling  talent  to  insure  a 
profitable  profession. 
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(c)       Food  and  Beverage  Purchasing*  20  hours 

A  summary  of  knowledge  and  principles  of  quantity  food  buying 
that  would  take  years  to  learn  by  experience.  Tells  the  importance 
of  purchase  specifications  and  how  to  write  them. 


(d)       Food  and  Beverage  Management  and  Service*  20  hours 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  have  a  sincere  desire  to 
prepare  themselves  for  entry  or  advancement  in  a  very  complex 
field  requiring  a  balanced  blending  of  knowledge  and  skills  in 
food,  its  preparation,  its  merchandising  and  service,  buttressed  by 
a  good  and  sound  knowledge  of  financial  and  business  practices. 


(e)  Food  and  Beverage  Controls*  20  hours 

This  course  deals  with  each  step  in  the  production  and  merchan- 
dising of  food  with  special  emphasis  on  calculating  costs,  estab- 
lishing standards  and  production  planning. 

(f)  Food   Service   Supervision  for  Hospital  Personnel  90  hours 

This  course  consists  of  classroom  instruction  and  6  months  of 
supervised  experience  in  a  hospital  kitchen.  It  is  designed  to 
provide  a  standardized  educational  program  for  food  service 
supervisors  which  will  qualify  them  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
delegated  to  them  by  the  dietitian  and  prepare  them  to  meet  the 
performance  level  of  the  current  concept  of  supervisory  leadership 
in  their  respective  areas.  Successful  completion  of  this  course 
the  food  service  supervisor  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Hos- 
pital, Institution,  and  Education  Food  Service  Society. 

(2)     School  Food  Service  Training  Courses 

(a)  Overview  of  School  Food  Services  60  hours 
The  pre -requisite  course  for  all  school  food  service  personnel.  A 
basic  orientation  course  presenting  the  history  of  school  feeding, 
characteristics  of  a  good  program,  personnel  and  human  relations, 
nutrition  and  menu  planning,  organization  and  management; 
purchasing,  storing,  preparation  and  serving  of  food;  sanitation 
and  safety. 

(b)  Nutrition  and  Menu  Planning  ( Pre-requisite  Course  I)    60  hours 

A  course  for  all  school  food  service  personnel  in  depth  of  the  role 
in  nutrition  of  protein,  fats,  carbohydrates,  minerals,  and  vitamins; 
factors  in  developing  good  food  habits;  dietary  needs  of  children 
and  youth;  advanced  work  in  planning  and  evaluating  menus. 
Course  outline  available  for  classroom  use  or  in  combination  with 
ETV  and  classroom. 

(c)  Use  and  Care  of  Equipment  (Pre-requisite  courses 

I  and  II)  60  hours 

A  course  for  all  school  food  service  personnel  in  general  care  and 
safety  in  the  use  of  equipment;  specific  use  and  care  of  large 
and  small  pieces  of  food  service  equipment;  inventory  and  main- 
tenance records. 


•This   course   offered   in   co-operation   with   the  American    Hotel-Motel  Asso- 
ciation. 
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(d)       Quantity  Food  Preparation  (Pre -requisite  courses 

I,  II,  &  III)  60  hours 

A  course  for  all  school  food  service  personnel  with  experience  in 
methods  of  quantity  food  preparation  which  retain  nutritive 
values;  use  of  standardized  recipes;  use  of  weights  and  measures; 
use  and  care  of  equipment;  timing,  selection,  preparation  and 
service  of  foods  for  the  school  lunch. 


b.    Hotel-Motel  Management 

(1)  Introduction    to    Hotel     Management0  20    hours 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  hotel  business,  its  depart- 
ments, its  responsibilities  and  the  opportunities  for  creative  em- 
ployment it  offers. 

(2)  Motel- Motor  Hotel  Management0  20  hours 
This  course  is  designed  to  make  the  student  more  aware  of 
the  scope  of  managerial  responsibility  in  the  motel  industry. 
Effort  is  made  to  develop  within  the  student  a  familiarity  with 
various  technical  requirements,  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  working 
problems  of  innkeeping,  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  total 
effort  and  work  experience  required  to  successfully  operate  today's 
motel. 

(3)  Front  Office  Procedures0  20  hours 

This  is  a  course  dealing  with  front  office  management,  routines  and 
accounting  plus  crucial  material  on  human  relations  and  public  rela- 
tions. 

(4)  Hotel-Motel  Accounting0  20  hours 

This  course  deals  with  basic  accounting  terms,  practices  and  statements 
in  common  use  in  hotels,  and  the  use  of  accounting  information  in 
making  management  decisions. 

(5)  Hotel- Motel  Law*  20  hours 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is 

(a)  To  illustrate  the  consequences  of  lack  of  foresight  in  the  inn- 
keeper's managerial  functions. 

(b)  To    supply    sufficient    information    to    understand    the    attitudes 
of  the  courts  when  an  innkeeper  is  involved  in  a  litigation. 

(c)  To  create  an  awareness  of  the  many  responsibilities  which  the 
law  imposes  upon  the  innkeeper. 

(6)  Human  Relations0  20  hours 

This  is  a  course  illustrating  the  principles  of  Business  psychology  and 
the  many  ways  in  which  employees  and  guests  react  to  each  other. 
Improved  employee  cooperation  and  guest  relations  are  stressed. 

(7)  Supervisory  Development0  34  hours 
This  course  deals  with  how  to  train  and  how  to  supervise.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  department  heads'  responsibility  in  communicating 
with  people,  training  employees,  controlling  costs  and  improving  methods. 


'This  course  offered  in  co-operation  with  the  American  Motel -Hotel  Association. 
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(8)       Communications0  20  hours 

This  course  has  been  designed  as  an  overview  of  the  uses  and  techniques 
of  communication  with  particular  reference  to  the  innkeeping  industry. 
It  can  be  beneficial  to  employees  at  any  level  of  the  organization,  but 
should  be  especially  helpful  to  those  having  managerial  responsibilities. 
Special  emphasis  and  attention  is  given  to: 

(a)  The  theory  of  communication 

(b)  Application  of  communication  principles  to  basic  management 
functions 

(c)  Effective  listening 

(d)  Improving  reading  ability 

(e)  Developing  speaking  skill 

(f)  Communicating  on  the  job 

(g)  Writing  better  letters 

(h)       Audio -visual  communication  techniques 


(9)  Supervisory  Housekeeping0  20  hours 

This  course  deals  with  the  housekeeper's  executive  responsibilities,  with 

emphasis  on  employee  training  and  record  keeping. 

Produced   in  cooperation  with   the  National   Executive   Housekeepers 

Association,    this    course    carries    toward    NEHA's    own    program    for 

accreditation. 

(10)  Maintenance  and  Engineering*  24  hours 

This  course  deals  with  essential  technical  information  on  electronics,  air 
conditioning,  plumbing,  heating,  electricity,  acoustics,  elevators  and 
other  equipment  necessary  to  establish  preventative  maintenance  rou- 
tines and  to  make  necessary  operating  decisions. 

(11)  Maid  Training  20  hours 

This  course  stresses  the  importance  of  the  maid  to  the  overall  operation 
of  a  hotel  or  motel.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  techniques  for  doing 
the  job  more  quickly,  more  effectively  and  with  less  effort. 

(12)  How  to  Organize  Your  Work  10  hours 

c.     Travel  Service 

(1)  Travel  Information  4-10  hours 

These  courses  are  set  up  to  fit  the  local  situation  and  may  vary  in 
length.  Great  stress  is  placed  on  the  importance  of  travel  service  to  the 
overall  economy  of  the  area.  Visual  aids  are  used  to  illustrate  what 
there  is  to  see  and  do  in  the  area.  Often  these  courses  are  used  to 
motivate  the  community  to  develop  its  travel  potential  and  to  point 
out  the  need  for  trained  personnel  in  the  Hospitality  Industry. 

(2)  Service  Station  Selling  15-20  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  assist  gasoline  service  station  attendants  to 
improve  their  selling  techniques  and  thereby  render  better  customer 
service.  Much  emphasis  is  given  to  the  importance  of  knowing  the 
area  in  order  to  answer  customer  questions  and  give  good  travel 
directions. 

(3)  Personality  Development  10  hours 

(4)  Customer  Relations  10  hours 


'This  course  offered  in  co-operation  with  the  American  Motel-Hotel  Association. 
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d.    Hospital  Training 

(1)  Hospital  Human  Relations  20  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  train  personnel  who  are  responsible  for 
keeping  the  hospital  clean  and  sanitary.  All  of  the  basic  problems  of 
hospital  housekeeping  are  covered  with  a  good  breakdown  of  what 
should  be  done  daily  and  what  can  be  done  only  periodically.  There 
is  much  information  on  techniques  for  doing  the  job  more  effectively 
and  with  maximum  efficiency. 

(2)  Hospital  House  Keeping  40  hours 

(3)  Custodial  Training  40-400  hours 

(4)  Modified  Diets  20  hours 
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LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
TRAINING 


The  goal  of  the  law  enforcement  training  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Colleges  is  to  promote  and  provide  adequate 
training  and  education  courses  in  the  legal  and  technological  fields 
that  will  keep  law  enforcement  officers  abreast  of  these  advance- 
ments and,  at  the  same  time,  aid  them  in  moving  toward  professionali- 
zation.  More  specifically,  the  objectives  are: 

(1)  To  provide  an  adequate,  well-rounded  program  in  law  relative 
police  subjects  and  human  relations  with  emphasis  on  practical 
application.  This  affords  the  new  officer  the  necessary  job 
knowledge  and  skills  to  carry  out  his  task  of  protecting  lives 
and  property  and  maintaining  peace  and  tranquility;  and  at 
the  same  time,  providing  a  foundation  for  future  specialized 
training. 

(2)  To  coordinate  and  provide  series  of  specialized  training  pro- 
grams for  law  enforcement  officers  such  as  supervisor's  training, 
technical  training,  and  comprehensive  seminar  presentations. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

a.    "Introduction  of  Police  Science"  120  hours 

A  program  in  law,  applied  police  subjects,  special  courses,  communicative 
skills,  and  human  relations.  The  program  may  be  offered  on  a  basis  of  6  hours 
per  day,  5  days  per  week,  for  4  weeks;  or  5  hours  per  day,  5  days  per  week,  for 
5  weeks.  It  may  also  be  offered  one  course  at  a  time  on  an  updating,  upgrading 
basis;  whereby,  the  class  meets  one  or  two  nights  a  week  over  a  designated 
period  of  time. 

Each  of  the  15  divisions  of  the  Introduction  to  Police  Science  is  a  separate 
and  distinct  course  within  itself  and  requires  differential  instructional  knowl- 
edge and  ability.  Therefore,  a  course  description  is  submitted  for  each  of 
them.  Introduction  to  Police  Science  (120  hours)  is  transferable  for  credit  to  the 
Police  Science  degree  program. 
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(1)  Courts  and  Law  6  hours 

Course    covers:     History    of    law    enforcement,    constitutional    law, 
state  and  local  government,  and  evolution  of  the  law. 

(2)  Elements  of  Offenses  24  hours 

Course  covers:  Use  of  legal  and  research  materials,  general  prin- 
ciples of  criminal  law,  crimes  against  the  person,  crimes  against 
property,  crimes  against  public  morality  and  decency;  against  the 
state  and  public  justice;  against  the  public  peace  and  safety;  general 
police  regulations. 

(3)  Laws  of  Arrest  9  hours 

Course  covers:  Introduction,  arrest  with  a  warrant,  arrest  without 
a  warrant,  use  of  force,  escape  and  rearrest,  rights  and  duties  after 
arrest,  and  jurisdiction  of  officers. 

(4)  Search  and  Seizure  3  hours 

Course  covers:  Constitutional  bases,  search  with  a  search  warrant, 
search  without  a  warrant,  and  illegally  obtained  evidence. 

(5)  Evidence  6  hours 

Course  covers:  Evidence  in  general,  legislative  power  to  prescribe 
rules  and  fix  weight  of  evidence,  jurisdiction  and  venue,  kinds  of 
evidence,  hearsay  rule,  evidence  distinguished  from  proof,  the  burden 
of  proof,  opinion  evidence,  rules  of  admissibility,  judicial  notice, 
privileges,  and  collection  and  preservation  of  evidence. 

(6)  General  Criminal  Investigation  12  hours 

Course  covers:  Original  complaint,  crime  scene  searches— identifi- 
cation and  preservation,  interrogation  and  interview,  scientific  aids, 
and  descriptions  of  persons. 

(7)  Special  Courses  6  hours 

Course  covers:  Report  writing,  note  taking,  records  systems,  records 
completion,  concise  report  writing,  and  first  aid. 

(8)  Motor  Vehicle  Law  18  hours 

Course  covers:  Motor  vehicle  law  in  general,  driver  license  law, 
rules  of  the  road,  traffic  direction  and  control,  enforcement  techniques, 
accident  investigation,  emergency  vehicle  operation,  Financial  Respon- 
sibility Act  of  1957,  size,  weight  and  equipment  regulations. 

(9)  Liquor  Laws  3  hours 

Course  covers  Liquor  laws  in  general,  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
liquor,  possession  of  intoxicating  liquor,  use  of  intoxicating  liquor, 
transportation,  jurisdiction  and  general  powers  of  the  Alcoholic 
Board  of  Control,  drunkenness  and  other  liquor  offenses. 

(10)  State  Parole  Board  3  hours 

Course  covers:  parole  systems  and  parole  laws. 

(11)  Court  Structure  and  Procedure  6  hours 

Course  covers  history  and  development  of  courts,  officers  of  the 
court— courtroom  demeanor  and  testifying  in  court. 

(12)  Juveniles  6  hours 

Course  covers:  types  of  juvenile  cases  most  frequently  encountered, 
causes  of  juvenile  misbehavior,  effects  of  gangs,  and  neighborhood 
conditions  on  juveniles,  legal  restrictions  upon  treatment  of  juveniles, 
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juvenile  probation  laws,  the  juvenile  and  his  parents,  police  procedure 
in  juvenile  cases,  disposition  and  follow-up  of  juvenile  cases,  juvenile 
traffic  offenders,  juvenile  sex  offenders,  adults  contributing  to  delin- 
quency of  juveniles,  the  functions  of  local  facilities  and  agencies,  and 
prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

(13)  Law  Enforcement  Procedures  6  hours 

Course  covers  pursuit  driving;  raids  and  roadblocks;  patrol  pro- 
cedures; riots,  unlawful  assemblies  and  crowd  control;  defensive 
tactics  and  weapons  and  firearms  safety. 

(14)  Police  Administration  6  hours 

Course  covers:  fundamentals  of  supervision  and  administration. 

(15)  Human  and  Public  Relations  6  hours 

Course  includes:  development  of  the  speaking  voice,  pronunciation 
and  enunciation,  kinds  of  oral  communication,  diction  and  delivery, 
group  discussion,  taking  part  in  group  discussion  and  conference  meet- 
ings and  interviews. 

b.  Supervision    for    Law    Enforcement    Personnel  120  hours 

Officers  will  cover  such  subjects  as  principles  of  police  administra- 
tion, the  police  supervisor,  development  of  a  police  supervisor,  decision 
making,  human  relations,  leadership,  role  of  the  supervisor  in  training, 
evaluation,  performance  rating,  personnel  conplaints,  discipline  and 
control  of  personnel,  planning,  report  writing,  and  public  relations. 
Supervision  for  Law  Enforcement  Personnel  (120  hours)  is  transferable 
for  credit  to  the  Police  Science  degree  program. 

c.  Chemical  Tests  for  Alcohol  Operator's  Training  Course  68  hours 

Studies  covered  in  this  course  are  mathematics  and  metric  system; 
scientific  concepts;  pharmacology  and  physiological  effects  of  alcohol; 
background  and  history  of  chemical  testing;  theory  of  breath  test  instru- 
ments; maintenance  of  breath  test  instruments;  simulated  courtroom  situation; 
introduction  to  supervision  of  chemical  test  programs. 

d.  Chemical  Tests  for  Alcohol  Operator's  Retraining  Course  28  hours 

Studies  covered  in  this  course  are:  mathematics  and  metric  system;  scien- 
tific concepts;  pharmacology  and  physiological  effects  of  alcohol;  background 
and  history  of  chemical  testing;  theory  of  breath  test  instruments;  main- 
tenance or  breath  test  instruments;  simulate  courtroom  situation;  introduc- 
tion to  supervision  of  chemical  test  programs. 

e.  Coping  With  the  Drinking  Driver  8  hours 

A  course  to  aid  every  law  enforcement  officer  in  North  Carolina  to 
recognize,  arrest  and  prosecute  the  persons  who  drive  upon  the  highways 
while  they  are  under  the  influence  oialcohol  and  drugs. 

f.  Chemical  Tests  for  Alcohol  Supervisor's  Training  Course 

Studies  covered  in  this  course  are:  mathematics  and  metric  system; 
scientific  concepts;  pharmacology  and  physiological  effects  of  alcohol;  back- 
ground and  history  of  chemical  testing;  theory  of  breath  test  instruments; 
maintenance  of  breath  test  instruments;  simulated  courtroom  situation;  in- 
troduction to  supervision  of  chemical  test  programs. 

g.  Traffic  Accident  Investigation  30  hours 

Course  covers:  The  various  laws  of  physics  as  they  apply  to  traffic 
accidents,  determining  speed  from  brake  marks,  making  collision  diagrams, 
witness  interrogation  and  hit-and-run  investigations. 
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h.      Fingerprint  Identification  30  hours 

Course  covers:  Search,  classifying  and  filing  of  fingerprints;  developing 
latent  fingerprints  and  presenting  fingerprints  evidence  in  court. 

i.       Firearms  Training  30  hours 

Course  covers:  Firearms  safety  and  firearms  proficiency  with  the  revolver, 
shotgun,  rifle  and  gas  gun,  with  some  emphasis  placed  on  gas  grenades 
and  projectiles. 

j.       Riot  and  Crowd  Control  30  hours 

Course  covers:  Philosophy  of  crowds,  laws  pertaining  to  riots  and  un- 
lawful assemblies,  riot  control  formulations  and  use  of  special  weapons. 

Curriculum  credit  may  be  allowed  on  an  individual  analysis  basis  in 
the  Law  Enforcement  courses  above  (items  c-j). 
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FIRE  SERVICE 
TRAINING 


Firefighting  is  becoming  more  complex.  With  the  demands  of  tech- 
nological and  economic  changes,  the  fireman's  problems  increase- 
ranging  from  the  technical  to  the  psychological,  from  the  area  of 
mechanical  equipment  to  the  area  of  human  relations.  Confronting 
him  are  situations  virtually  non-existent  a  few  years  ago,  and  his 
responsibilities  demand  a  continuous  program  of  training  and  educa- 
tion. The  following  objectives  have  been  established  for  the  Fire 
Service  Training  Program: 

(1)  To  teach  the  firemen  safe  habits  and  the  correct  techniques  for 
using  tools  and  equipment  on  the  fire  ground. 

(2 )  To  develop  the  firemen's  initiative  and  judgment. 

(3)  To  train  firemen  to  accept  individual  responsibility. 

(4)  To  teach  the  firemen  the  technical  information  and  the  skills 
necessary  to  perform  selected  operations  on  the  fire  ground. 

(5 )  To  teach  the  firmen  the  importance  of  planning  jobs  and  opera- 
tions for  greater  accuracy  and  efficiency  of  operation. 

(6)  To  develop  in  the  firemen  self-reliance  and  confidence  in  his 
ability. 

(7 )  To  present  to  the  firemen  a  variety  of  experiences  and  problems 
which  will  develop  his  ability  to  master  the  practical  problems 
that  he  will  encounter  in  the  service. 


Course  Descriptions 

a.      Ambulance  Attendant  Training  22  hours 

Designed  to  develop  understanding  of  and  appreciation  for  the  role  of 
the  ambulance  attendant  in  the  care  and  transportation  of  the  sick  and 
injured.  Classroom  discussions  include  principles  related  to  administering 
emergency  aid  to  victims  in  selected  situations,  to  sate  transportation  of  the 
sick  or  injured,  and  to  safe  operation  of  the  ambulance.  Student  experiences 
include  supervised  practice  in  applying  splints,  in  using  resuscitation  tech- 
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niques,   in   applying  dressings,   and  in  positioning  and  transporting  victims 
with  a  variety  of"  conditions. 

b.  Hospital  Fire  Training 

The  reason  for  a  fire  drill,  fire  protection  and  drill  for  hospital,  chemistry 
of  fire,  classification  and  types  of  firefighting  appliances,  rescue  and  evacua- 
tion techniques. 

c.  Fire  Science  Technology 

A  108  quarter-hour  curriculum  consisting  of  English,  math,  science,  and 
fire  technologies. 

d.  Home  Fire  Safety 

Suggestions  for  protecting  a  house  from  fire,  the  fire  triangle,  definition 
and  control  of  fires  by  classification,  fire  extinguishers,  rescue  practices  and 
techniques,  and  home  fire  safety  check  list. 

e.  Arson  and  Unlawful  Burning 

Firemen's  responsibility  in  unlawful  burnings,  finding  the  point  of  origin, 
determining  the  cause  of  fire,  identification  of  incendiary  fires,  searching  fire 
scene,  types  of  fire  setters  and  modes  of  operation,  techniques  for  collecting, 
protecting  and  preserving  evidence,  questioning  witnesses,  and  appearing  in 
court. 

f.  The  Company  Officer 

Introduction  to  fire  service  organization,  the  fire  department,  officership, 
the  company  officer,  training  fire  company  personnel,  human  relations, 
public  relations,  the  fireman's  responsibility  in  arson  detection,  and  codes. 

g.  Introduction  To  Firefighting  42  hours 

Introduction  to  the  fire  service,  forcible  entry  practices,  portable  fire 
extinguisher  practices,  fire  service  rope  practices,  fire  apparatus  practices, 
fire  stream  practices,  fire  hose  practices,  ventilation  practices,  ladder  prac- 
tices, salvage  and  overhaul  practices,  rescue  practices,  protective  breathing 
equipment,  firefighting  procedures,  and  course  postmortem. 

h.      Fire  Service  Training  120  hours 

Major  titles  of  the  course  are:  forcible  entry,  rope  practices,  portable 
fire  extinguishers,  ladder  practices,  hose  practices,  salvage  and  overhaul 
practices,  fire  stream  practices,  fire  apparatus  practices,  ventilation,  rescue 
practices,  protective  breathing   equipment,   and  firefighting  procedures. 
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APPRENTICESHIP 
TRAINING 


Under  General  Statute  115  A,  enacted  in  1963,  the  institutions 
under  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges  have  been  given 
the  responsibility  for  conducting  the  related  training  for  appren- 
tices in  North  Carolina.  The  major  objective  for  related  instruction 
for  apprentices  is  to  teach  the  apprentice  that  part  of  the  technical 
related  information  pertaining  to  his  trade  which  can  best  be 
taught  in  the  classroom.  Other  objectives  include  the  development 
of  ability  to  apply  technical  related  information,  the  evolvement 
of  proper  attitudes  and  human  relations,  and  the  adjustment  to  social 
problems  encountered  in  the  world  of  work. 

The  following  apprentice  classes  have  been  offered: 

a.  Electrical  Apprentice 

b.  Mould-Maker  Apprentice 

c.  Sheetmetal  Apprentice 

d.  Carpentry  Apprentice 

e.  Bricklayer  Apprentice 
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MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  TRAINING 

ACT 


The  Manpower  Development  Training  Act  (MDTA)  was  passed 
by  Congress  in  1962  to  help  alleviate  the  rising  problem  of  un- 
employment. Though  unemployment  was  increasing  there  were  many 
jobs  that  were  not  filled,  due  to  a  shortage  of  qualified  workers.  MDTA 
programs  consist  of  pre  vocational  training  for  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed.  These  people  are  referred  to  the  Institute  by  the  local 
Employment  Security  Commission. 

Labor  surveys  are  made  by  the  local  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission to  determine  manpower  shortages  in  certain  areas  of  employ- 
ment and  persons  who  are  interested  in  and  can  qualify  for  training  in 
these  jobs  are  referred  to  the  Institute  by  the  Employment  Security 
Commission.  Programs  are  instituted  as  the  need  arises  and  when 
funds  are  allocated. 

Programs  are  usually  eighteen  to  thirty -six  weeks  in  length  and 
meet  five  days  a  week,  eight  hours  a  day.  In  many  courses  Adult 
Basic  Education  classes  are  taught  a  portion  at  the  time  for  people 
who  need  a  review  of  elementary  and  high  school  work. 
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FOR  SCHOOL  USE  ONLY 
DATE   APPLICATION    RECEIVED 


STUDENT    PERSONNEL   OFFICE 
DURHAM   TECHNICAL    INSTITUTE 
POST  OFFICE  BOX    1  1307 
DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA  27703 


PLEASE    PRINT    LEGIBLY 


APPLICATION   FOR  ADMISSION 


DURHAM  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 


ATTACH    A    RECENT 
PHOTOGRAPH 


Name    of   Curriculum    you    are    interested    in 


Which  quarter  do  you   wish 


Fall 

Night 


2.      Name  LAST 


Date  of   Birth 


address:  number,  street  or  post  office 


ZIP  CODE  COUNTY 


4- 

Age 

Race 

Caucasian Indian   

Negr 

Mongoloid 

US  CITIZEN 
— _  yes  . —  no 

Social    Security   Number 

5. 

Father 

Name 

Yes 

No 

Address,    City    and    State 

Education:    Highest   grade   completed 

Occupation    and    Employer 

6. 

Mother 

Name 

Yes 

No 

Address,    City   and   State 

Education:    Highest  grade  completed 

Occupation    and    Employer 

7. 

Guardian 

f  not   living   with   parents:      Name 

Address,    City   and   State 

8, 

Your  mar 

tal  status 

rated 

divor 

ced  . widowed 

Number  of   Children 

Name    of    husband    or    wife 


Address,    City   and   Stat. 


■ight  Weight 

Feet    — . .    Inches _    Pounds 


General    health    condi' 


Do  you   have   any   physicol   defects   or   disabil 


inue  study  or  work  because  of  physical 


Have  you  registered  for  selective  service? 
Local    board   and    location 


Selective    Service    Number 


you   had  any 


15.       List    any   special 


16.      What   person(s)    influenced  you   most   in   choosing    DURHAM   TECHNICAL    INSTITUTE? 
Principal DTI  Student DTI  Graduate Speaker Radio 


Counselor Teacher  Friend 

Newspaper Visit Other 


17. 

Name  of  Locol   Newspaper 

Address 

City  and   State 

Financial  Assistance  Needed?     — 

YES  

NO 

-    Type    - 



Monthly   Amount 

Needed 

Are  you  a  student?  YES  .. NO      List  the  grade  you 


highest  grade 


List  below  oil  high  schools,  colleges,  trode  schools,  technical  institutes  attended  Note:  as  part  of  your  application,  a  transcript  of  your  record 
at  each  school  attended  is  required.  You  are  expected  to  contact  the  school(s)  ond  request  that  your  transcript  be  sent  to  DURHAM 
TECHNICAL    INSTITUTE.   Two   transcripts   are   required   of   Practical    nurse   education    applicants. 


NAME   OF   SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 

DATES  OF  ATTENDANCE 

MAJOR  FIELD  OF  STUDY 

20.       Employment:   Are  you   now  employed? 


PART   TIME FULL   TIME 


Starting   with   your   present   job,    list  a 

jobs   in   the   past   five  years  or 

jive  any  other   skilled   work  experie 

ices   that  you   have   had. 

EMPLOYER 

ADDRESS 

TYPE  OF  WORK 

REASON  FOR  LEAVING 

21.      Explain  your   reasons   for  applying   for   a   program   of   study  at   DURHAM  TECHNICAL    INSTITUTE 


22.      Person    to   contact   in   case   of   emergency 
Name 


RELATIONSHI 


This   information   is  complete  and  correct  to   the   best  of  my   knowledge.    If    accepted    for    admission,    I    agree    to    abide    by    all    rules    and 
regulations   of   the   school. 


SIGNATURE 
DATE 


Roxboro 


Durham    a 


— OPULATION  78.308(1960) 


Fuquay.  Springs 


